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CHAP^^R  I 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  in  this  investigation  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  business  needs  of  the  community  to  the  high 
school  commercial  program. 

Specific  problem 3.   '"he  specific  problems  involved 
in  uhis  investigation  are  outlined  a-  follows: 

1.  ^o  point  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  school  commercial  program  now  in  e  istence  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 

2.  To  show  the  responsibility  of  the  commercial 
teacner  in  helping  to  develop  a  commercial  school  program 
which  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  communii  y. 

3.  ^o  show  the  responsibility  of  the  administrator 
In  helping  to  develop  a  commercial  school  program  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

4.  '"''o  prove  that  the  local  businessman  has  a  def- 
inite responsibility  In  helping  to  develop  the  commercial 
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school  program  to  meet  the  community  business  needs. 

5.  ^o  use  the  normative-survey  method  (interview 
procedure)  to  find  out  from  commercial  'eachers,  adm  nis- 
trators,  and  businessmen  in  the  Ciry  of  Lakeland,  Florida, 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  outstanding  curriculum  de- 
ficiencies, upon  whose  shoulder;;  they  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  tuone  deficiencies,  what  they  suggest  could  be 
done  to  remedy  those  deficiencies,  and  what  procedures 
they  would  suggest  to  better  high  school-businessman  re- 
lationships. 

6.  ro  point  out  what  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
all  three  groups  might  do  in  effecting  a  worth-while  com- 
mercial program  in  the  high  school. 

7.  ro  suggest  curriculum  adjustment"  which  might 
help  the  school  in  meeting  community  business  needs. 

Definition  of  term?;  used,  '"he  following  terms 
will  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  thesis  and  are 
defined  as  follows: 

1.   High  school  commercial  program:   The  course  of 
study  of i ©red  in  the  high  school,  ostensibly  to  thore 
students  who  plan  to  enter  into  some  occupational  pursuit 
in  the  business  world,  and  consisting  as  a  general  rule 
of  some  combination  of  typewriting,  shorthand,  business 
English,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  consumer  education. 
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3 
business  arithmetic,  and  stenography. 

2.  The  community:  "hat  particular  section  from 
which  the  students  of  a  particular  high  school  are  gathered 
and  into  which  they  are  dispatched  to  se  k  employment  after 
their  schooling  is  ended. 

3.  Diversified  Cooperative  ''"raining  (D.  C.  '"•)t  A 
course  of  study  used  in  Florida  high  schools  in  which  stu- 
dents attend  classes  in  the  morning  and  hold  down  anoroved 
part-time  jobs  in  the  afternoon. 

Delimit at  ions.   References  to  books  and  periodicals 
will  be  made  only  from  those  publications  which  have  been 
published  in  tne  last  decade.   r his  problem  is  a  current 
one,  having  come  to  attention  of  educators  as  an  Indirect 
result  of  *orld  War  II;  subsequently,  literature  which  Is 
not  current  *ould  be  of  lit  le  research  value  in  solving 
this  particular  problem. 

Huch  has  been  said  and  writ  en  of  late  on  the  in- 
tricate Inter-relationships  of  business  and  education, 
"he  development  of  this  problem  ^7ill  be  confined,  however, 
the  particular  relationship  of  community  business  needs 
and  the  high  school.   Since  the  Investigator  is  a  high 
school  teacher,  no  further  explanation  for  this  delimita- 
tion seemH  necessary. 
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Basic  hypo the ae a.   Thia  theaia  will  be  developed 
on  the  basla  of  theae  threo  baalc  hypotheses: 

1.  The  failure  of  the  high  school  commercial  pro- 
gram to  meet  adequately  the  business  needs  of  the  community 
is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  ei  her  the  commercial 
teacher,  the  administrator,  or  the  businessmen. 

2.  rh»   development  of  a  high  school  commercial  pro- 
gram which  does  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  commercial  teacher,  ad- 
m  nistrator,  and  businessman. 

3.  "he  success  of  the  program  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  commercial  teacher,  administrator,  and  busi- 
nessman to  work  cooperatively  toward  a  common  goal. 

^he  need  for  the  study*  The  time  has  come  for 
greater  cooper' tion  between  men  in  business  and  leaders 
in  the  field  of  education,   ""o  eliminate  the  presen  un- 
satisfactory conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  anyone  having 
anything  to  do  with  preparing  youn^  people  for  the  business 
world  and  with  employing  them  after  graduation  be  willing 
to  do  his  part.  Buslnes  ,  Industry,  the  school,  and  the 
community  should  all  be  concerned  in  organizing  rrograms 
for  the  purpose  of  working  in  closer  cooperation  with  each 
other.  As  this  spirit  of  cooperation  grows,  each  will 
understand  more  clearly  the  responsibilities  of  the  other 
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In  developing  programs  which  will  increase  the  employing 
of  the  high  school  graduate  in  the  business  field,   ^o 
help  In  bringing  abqu-  this  objective,  this  articular 
study  was  chosen. 

Related  literature.   nrrhe  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  assist  each  individual  to  do  better  the  more  desir- 
able things  that  he  Is  mo~t  likely  to  do  anyway,"  wrote 
Briggs.1  ^o  this  aim  most  straight-thinking  educators  and 
citizens  subscribe,  if  they  believe  ohat  education  should 
help  each  boy  and  girl  to  live  more  efficiently  and  happily 
now  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

If  the  desire  of  the  student  is  to  get  a  vocational 
business  education,  the  high  school  should  be  concerned 
with  preparing  him  for  a  Job  that  the  community  might  be 
able  to  offer  hitn  after  he  graduates  from  high  school.   On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  denire  of  the  s'udent  is  to  get  a 
general  business  education,  then  the  hl^h  school  performs 
a  slightly  different  function,  ^his  studen  mut  learn  to 
understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  perform  intelligently 
the  basic  business  functions,  irrespective  of  the  par- 
ticular occupation  followed. 

Vocational  business  education  is  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  preparation  of  students  for  Jobs,   ^hus  the 

objective  of  vocational  business  educat Ion  is  preparation 

s 


1.   Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Improving  Instruction,  p.  17, 
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for  gainful  employment  In  a  particular  occupation.   Basic 
business  education  Is  that  area  of  business  education 
which  contributes  to  the  general  education  of  all  learners, 
It  should  be  open  to  all  pupils  and  should  deal  strictly 
with  the  personal-social  and  consumer  problems  In  our 
econom  Lc  life.   Paul  Muse  says1  that  the  two  areas  are 
related  and  that  basic  business  education  is  essential 
background  for  vocational  business  education.   However, 
for  various  administrative  and  pedagogical  reasons,  the 
two  areas  should  not  be  mixed  or  fused. 

The  idea  of  making  a  study  of  business  and  indus- 
trial needs  in  various  communities  with  a  view  to  apply- 
ing the  findings  to  public  school  instruction  is  rapidly 
coming  into  common  usage.   Muoh  publicity  has  be«>n 

focused  on  the  "flying  classroom"  sponsored  by  Professor 

2 
Horn  at  Michigan  Stat*  College  last  summer.   Uslns  a 

plane  as  their  principal  mean?  of  transportation,  the 

Michigan  principals  and  superintendents  In  Professor 

Horn's  class  rode  their  flying  classroom  ro   Chicago, 

Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.   From  more  than 

150  businessmen,  the  educators  a*ked  advice  on  how  to 


1.  Paul  F.  Muse,  "Principals  and  Curriculum  Construction 
in  Business  Education,"  The  American  Business  Edu- 
cation Yearbook.  (1947),  p.  50. 

2.  "How  Business  Can  Help,"  Newsweek.  (August  11,  1947), 
p.  85, 
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make  heir  Instruction  more  practical  and  reported  back 
some  very  interesting  findings.   Of  course  all  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  finding  the  needs  of  business  cannot,  be 
made  in  such  an  ideal  manner,  but  even  so  he  results 
should  prove  equally  interesting. 

Procedure  in  treating  data.   An  exam -nation  of  the 
source  material"  on  title  subject  reveals  that  touch  has  been 
wrltien  by  administrators,  teachers,  and  businessmen  con- 
cerning what  needs  to  be  done  to  set  u    commercial  school 
program  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  community.   In  these 
articles  and  books  the  blame  is  placed  on  various  and 
sundry  groups— the  teacher  blames  the  administrator,  the 
businessman  blames  the  teacher,  the  administrator  blames 
the  businessman,  etc.   In  developing  this  thesis,  the  in- 
tent is  to  prove  that  the  responsibility  Is  three-fold  and 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  each  one  of  he  three  groups 
concerned  la  involved. 

Chapters  I-IV  will  be  devoted  to  research  from 
current  books  and  magazines  which  is  theoretical  in  nature. 
In  Chapter  V  this  research  will  be  applied  to  analyzing  the 
problems  evolving  from  the  community  business  net?ds  of  the 
City  of  Lakeland,  Florida.  Chapter  VI  will  consist  of 
the  summary  and  conclusions* 
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CHAP  TO  II 

THE  BU>HT3'SS  «T>UCA"ION  "'ACI'TO'S  ^"PONSIBTLnf 

Much  disagreement  is  evident  among  educators  as  to 
what  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  in  the  wider  class- 
room of  American  life.   In  uhis  day,  vhen  he  ci  izens  of 
the  world  are  proving  themselves  ineffectual  in  creating 
a  unity  of  heart  an,ong  the  nations,  more  and  more  men  of 
vision  are  turning  to  education  as  the  sole  hope  and  the 
only  ultimate  path  toward  enduring  world  peace.   If  this 
be  ^ruly  the  function  of  education,  then  wo  must  once 
again  examine  the  obli^a?  ion  of  teachers  to  society,  and 
particularly  to  that  element  of  society  in  which  education 
Is  functioning,  i he  local  community. 

Introduction.  Kaplan  declares  tha  when  we  ex- 
amine the  attempts  to  define  the  nature  of  the  t eacher' s 
obliga  ions,  two  diametrically  onposed  points  of  view 
ap  ear: 


1.  Louis  Kaplan,  "New  Horlaonr;  in  Teacher-Community  Re- 
lationships," Journal  of  Educational  y-oclolomr. 
(March  1948),  p.  417. 
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On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  think  that  a 
teacher's  duty  la  nolely  to  teach,  that  his  function  is 
that  of  perpetuating  the  Institutions  and  social  patterns 
that  exist  i  otiay.   This  concept  holds  that  the  proper 
sphere  of  aotivity  of  the  teacher  is  his  classroom,  and 
he  proper  subject ■  of  instruction  are  those  a-pects  of 
the  cultural  heritage  which  have  been  proved  and  standard- 
ized*  lie  traditional  conception  is  that  the  teacher  can 
best  serve  the  community  by  preserving  intact  in  eaoh 
generation  ohose  values  and  behavior  patterns  held  by  the 
previous  generations. 

Another  and  more  daring  group  of*  thinkers  deplore 
this  static  concep  ion  of  the  teacher1 ■  function.  r his 
group  demands  that  teachers  break  with  the  bonds  of  the 
past,  that  they  back  up  the  line  ;  of  their  power  and 
exert  their  influence  b,,  building  in  each  community  a 
strong  and  vital  cell  of  a  functional  democracy. 

Teachers  who  seek  to  effect  no  changes,  who  wlah  to 
do  nothing  more  socially  significant  than  to  fill  out.  the 
records  neatly,  to  follow  .he  prescribed  course  of  ?udy, 
and  otherwise  lead  a  safe  and  respectable  life,  are  un- 
doubtedly antagonising  no  one.   If  this  is  truly  the 
social  function  of  a  teacher  in  the  i chools  of  a  democracy, 
then  there  need  be  no  question  of  teacher-community  re- 
lationships.  All  will  remain  secure  and  h  ppy  in  their 
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isolation  from  reality.   All,  that  is,  e  cept  those  who 
truly  appreciate  the  social  significance  of  teaching. 

If  teachers  are  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
issues  that  education  munt  foster,  then  they  must  under- 
stand that  a  community  is  not  a  unified  political  organi- 
zation, nor  even  a  definite  geographical  area,   ^he  com- 
munity is,  rather,  a  group  of  people  with  a  common  pur- 
pose—a living  growing  thing,   "he  teacher  cannot  deal 
with  a  community  of  a  single  thought  because  no  such 
thing  exists.  Therefore,  Kaplan  tells  us,   the  teacher 
must  be  a  partisan.   He  must  align  himself  with  a  group 
because  a  community  is  an  aggregate  of  groups,  and  he 
must  give  direction  to  the  growth  of  this  group. 

As  programs  of  curriculum  reorganization  multiply 
In  serious  attempts  of  school  systems  to  improve  their 
service  to  all  American  youth,  teachers  hould  feel  a 
challenge  to  consider  their  part  in  the  Important  move- 
ment. Considerable  discussion  and  some  disagreement  have 
been  evident  among  eminent  educators  about  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  in  the  curriculum  development . 

Keily  thinks2  that  some  of  the  disagreement  is 
due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  terms 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  418. 

2.  Helen  J.  Kelly,  "Responsibility  of  the  ""eacher," 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook  (1947),  p.  87. 
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"curriculum''  and  "course  of  study. "  "Tie  broad  scope  of 
curriculum  development  often  Involves  many  years  of  work 
and  Includes  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  educational 
need-  and  resources  of  a  community.   r  hat  any  eaoher 
should  or  could  be  omitted  from  participation  in  the  broad 
concept  of  curriculum  development  as  thus  conceived  would 
be  absurd.   On  the  other  hand,  It  would  also  be  absurd  to 
sug  est  that  every  teacher  In  any  system  could  have  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  specialized  and  technical  task  of  the 
aotual  writing  of  courses  of  study. 

Revision  of  the  business  curriculum  should  be  based 
upon  results  of  community  surveys  and  preliminary  studies 
in  which  every  competent  business  education  teacher  has 
had  an  op  ortunity  to  take  part.  Keiljr"  i«  of  the  opinion 
that  when  new  try-out  courses  are  introduced,  they  should 
be  taught,  insofar  as  possible,  by  experienced  teachers 
who  are  not  opposed  to  change.  Less  experienced  teachers 
should  later,  under  helpful  guidance,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity also  to  do  try-out  work  and  evaluate  the  results  of 
learning. 

In  any  system,  there  may  be  teachers,  experienced 
and  inexperienced,  young  and  old,  who  will  have  to  be 
"sold*  on  the  program  by  a  demonstration  of  more  direct 


1.   Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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methods  or  Improved  results,  ^hey  may  wish  to  be  «iven 
more  direct,  methods  or  Improved  results  and  wish  to  be 
given  complete  courses  of  study  to  follow.   ^he  re-edu- 
cation of  such  teachers  is  an  lm  or  ant  part  of  the  entire 
program.   One  of  the  h^oplest  outcome-  may  be  changes  in 
the  attitude  and  philosophy  of  some  of  the  participating 
personnel. 

All  evidence  shows  that  if  the  schools  are  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  world's  need,  then  teachers  must 
leave  the  safety  of  their  classrooms  and  venture  out  In  o 
the  community  and  into  the  strife  and  oonf-iot  of  the 
marketplace  where  the  nation's  destiny  is  being  cast  and 
fashioned. 

Business  experience.   The  teacher  should  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  principles  and  prac' ices  of 
business'  gained  from  a  study  of  business  subjects  and 
practical  business  experience. 

Successful  business  experience  la  one  of  the  most 
helpful  qualifications  of  the  business  teacher.  Business 
teachers  who  have  this  qualification  can  train  sudents 
for  positions  which  they  hemselves  can  satisfactorily 
fill.  The  instructional  standards,  instead  of  being  based 
on  a  normal  distributive  curve  or  the  average  achievement 
of  the  class,  are  based  on  occupational  cm  loyment  stand- 
ards insofar  as  such  standards  are  known. 
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Occupational  business  experience  also  glv«a  the 
teacher  that  professional  poise  and  satisfaction  which  cones 
from  mastery,  which  inspires  confidence  of  the  student,  and 
which  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  individual  s  udent 

enlevement.   Moreover,  such  experience  enables  the  teacher 
I  o  earn  the  respect   nd  support  of  businessmen,  teaching 
associates,  and  school  administrators* 

Business  experience,  as  well  as  professional  experi- 
ence, should  be  kept  current,   'he  introduction  of  various 
makes  of  business  machines  and  equipment,  the  increasing 
speci  llzatlon  of  labor,  and  the  aonlica  ion  of  principles 
of  scientific  management  are  continually  bringing  forth 
bet.er  organization  and  performance  of  workers  in  business. 
Hence,  subject  matter  and  in?' ructional  sxandards  based  on 
business  practices  and  requirements  of  ten  years  ago  may 
now  be  obsolete.   Likewise,  result  of  educational  research 
are  making  ob  olescent  certain  teaching  methods  and  t  ch- 
niques  which  ten  years  ago  may  h  vo  been  considered  modern. 

Long  comments"1"  that  Just  any  kind  of  experience  is 
the  same  as  no  experience  at  all.   Experience  as  a  steno- 
grapher would  be  of  little  value  to  the  teacher  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  and  vice  versa.   Experience  as  a 


1.   Robert  C.  Long,  nrrhe  Successful  Business  teacher," 

Journal  of  Business  Education,  (January  1943),  p.  23« 
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clerical  worker  would  be  of  amall  benefit  to  the  teacher 
of  shorthand,   ^he  reason  is  obvious,  for  the  nr.ture  of  the 
experience  should  have  a  direc  .  bearing  on  the  kind  of 
training  the  teacher  will  put  into  classroom  prad  ice. 

Being  equipped  with  good  intellectual,  a  >iritu-OL, 
and  physical  quail  ies  is  not  all  sufficient.  A  teacher 
who  does  no:,  cultivate  the  habit  of  improving  his  equip- 
men  will  soon  drop  from  he  rank;  because  of  ineffici  ncy. 
Qne*s  intellectual  equipment  will  soon  be  ou;.  of  date  un- 
less he  keeps  in  touch  with  he  changing  educational  pro- 
cedure.  In  o  her  words,  .he  teacher  must  constantly  jrow 
professionally,  particularly  in  the  procedure  in  commercial 
educa  ion,  which  is  constantly  changing.   A  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  twenty  year;-,  ago  will  be  uninformed  on  many 
of  the  teaching  principles  of  today  unless  he  has  constant- 
ly watched  the  trend  and  development  of  the  subject.   The 
business  teacher  hr*s  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  all 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  professional  growth,   ""he  field 
is  greatly  varied,  and  the  opportunities  are  many  for  con- 
stant improvement  in  one's  intellectual  equipmen  .   he 
business  teacher  who  does  not  show  improvement  is  shortly 
considered  a  "back  number"  in  professional  and  business 
procedure. 
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tierrman  emphasises1  that  training  in  business  should 
not  be  static.   It  shifts  with  the  changing  requirements  of 
the  labor  market  and  the  requirements  of  business*  Busi- 
ness teachers  should  realize  this  same  element  of  interest 
in  the  classroom  where  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  follow 
an  inflexible  line  over  a  long  period  of  time,  Education 
must  keep  abreast  with  developments. 

Can  a  teacher  who  has  no  praotical  e.perience  vital- 
ize his  teaching,  inspire  coniidence  in  his  students,  and 
know  what  business  expects  from  its  of lice  employees  in 

terms  of  job  performance,  as  well  as  one  one  vho  has  had 

2 
such  experience?  DeVinny  avers  that  wage  earning  occu- 
pational experience  is  the  fir^t  coordinating  link  and  is 
definitely  ^ound  in  theory.   his  experience  makes  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  know  first-hand  the  practices 
and  procedure r  of  business,  to  obtain  more  complete  and 
more  aoc?irate  occupational  information,  and  to  provide  a 
background  for  book  learning. 

But  what  happens  to  the  teacher  who  goes  into  an 
office  and  learna  how  t.nlngs  are  actually  done  In  business? 
Herrman  say^:3 


1.  J.  K.  Herrman,  "Business  Must  Participate  In  r raining. n 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  (March  1947),  p.  11. 

2.  Margaret  C.  DeVinny,  "!'r  he  Connecting  Link  between  the 
School  and  Business,"  Modern  Business  Rducatlon, 
(January  1946),  p.  6.  ' 

3.  Herrman,  op.  clt , ,  p.  11, 
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"If  he  has  not  delayed  too  long  In  acquiring  this 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  business  practices  and 
standards,  he  returns  to  the  fold  full  of  ideas  for 
making  his  teaching  more  practical.   He  meets  little, 
if  any,  encouragement  in  many  cases;  in  some  cases, 
strong  op  osi  ion.  ""he  ideas  are  fine,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  won»t  fi:.  in  too  easily  wl  h  the  established. 
Now  and  then  a  teacher  has  the  patience  and  perser- 
verance  to  try  to  u^e  little  scraps  of  what  he  has 
learned  on  he  Job.  But  that  usually  seems  so  in- 
adequate and  hopel   -ly  slow  a  process  that  eventually 
the  teacher  goes  back  ln.o  business  to  ctay,  or  aban- 
dons all  hope  of  using  this  newly-acquired  practical 
knowledge  and  becomes  one  more  of  the  too  large  trroup 
of  "routine"  teachers  and  administrators." 

However,  most  educators  agree  that  businessmen  of 
the  community  can  make  important  contributions  to  business 
education  by  supporting  the  principle  that  those  who  train 
for  occupational  competence  be  occupationally  competent 
themselves,  and  by  providing  opportunities  for  local 
periods  of  business  employment.  nhe  salaries  paid  teachers 
during  the  periods  of  business  employment  should  be  con- 
sidered a  good  investment,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
improved  abili  y  of  the  students  they  will  train. 

A  business  teacher  who  gets  the  feel  of  the  work 
and  succeeds  knows  hat  he  himself  can  do  what  he  expects 
his  students  o  accomplish  in  the  course  of  th«ir  training 
and  what  the  student  may  be  called  upon  to  do.   ""he  school 
of  tomorrow  whicn  takes  two  or  three  years  to  educate  a 
stenographer  or  two  to  four  years  to  develop  a  typist  will 
be  definitely  rare.   he  business  teacher  will  be  required 
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to  work  at  ratner  frequent  intervals  in  offices,  or  o  u^e 
other  means  of  keeping  up  with  wha^  the  student  needs  to 
know.   He  must  be  more  than  a  classroom  eacher. 

Cooperative  training.  '  fte  business  teacher  and  the 
local  community  are  drawing  closer  together  every  day,  not 
only  in  content  but  in  real  office  situation .-.,  through 
cooperative  training.  Cooperative  training  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  satisfying  phase  of  education.   From  the 
stand  oint  of  the  beginning  worker,  he  receives  in-training 
work  experience  coupled  with  purposeful  remedial  teaching. 
Weaknesses  in  business  performance  may  be  discovered  and 
corrected  before  ha  leaves  school  permanently.  He  also 
gains  self-confidence  wnich  the  beginning  worker  so  badly 
needs.  Not  only  do  the  -.i   udent  and  business  teacher 
benefit  from  coop-  r  .  lve  training,  but  the  employer  ains 
al-'O  because  ne  gets  a  partly  prepared  and  satisfied  em- 
ployee, thus  cutting  down  the  rate  of  turnover. 

naif  of  eac x  scnool  day  the  student  goes  to  school, 
just  as  ooher  s  udent s  doj  and  there,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  qualified  teacher,  he  obtains  fur  her  knowledge  and 
skill  in  his  caosen  occupation.   mhe  other  half  of  f-ach 
school  day  and  often  on  Saturdays  and  holiday r,  the  stu- 
dent applies  his  classroom  training  to  aotual  work  in  a 
local  establishment.   Here  he  gains  first-hsnd  knowledge 
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and  experience  In  some  of  the  normal  activities  and  demands 
actually  faced  in  a  world  which  includes  working  for  pay. 

While  still  in  school,  the  atuden  comes  In  contact 
with  such  realities  as  social  securi  y,  sales  tax.  Irate 
customers,  tine  schedules,  competition,  wage  and  hour  laws, 
business  risks,  financial  and  credit  instrument  3,  -  ome  of 
the  requirements  for  success  and  promotion  in  hi"  particular 
work,  and  many  other  things  seldom  met  in  the  classroom. 
At  the  same  time,  he  meets  ; he  requirements  for  graduation. 

In   the  classroom  the  cooperative  s  udeni  receives 
specialized  instruction  in  his  cho°en  field— -such  as  book- 
keeping, retailing,  or  stenography— and  he  receives  "re- 
lated" instruction  appropriately  selected  from  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic,  penmanship,  spelling,  speech,  business 
law,  business  ethics,  advertising,  art,  business  ^glish, 
personality  development,  and  selling  one*^  services.  For 
his  practical  experience,  he  works  behind  the  counter,  at 
the  typewriter,  in  the  bookkeeping  departmen  ,  at  the 
calculator,  in  the  stockroom,  or  at  the  front  desk.  For 
part  of  each  day  he  does  the  kind  of  work  he  would  do  If 
he  were  •holding  down"  a  full-time  job. 

Cooperative  students  are  not  exploited  by  the 
businessmen  who  employ  them;  they  are  paid  for  their 
part-time  work  at  real  rates  comparable  o  tho-e  paid  to 
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other  beginning  workers  employed  on  the  same  type  job. 
Briefly,  the  cooperative  part-time  type  of  business  train- 
ing takes  a  student  of  employable  age,  who  has  completed 
at  least  three  years  of  hi  ,h  school  work,  and  makes  of 
him  a  trained  worker — one  who  not  only  "knows  his  books," 
but  can  readily  fit  in  o  one  of  the  several  business  occu- 
pations. 

Humphrey  declares  that  cooperative  part-time  train- 
In.^  exerts  a  humanizing  influence  on  young  people  at  a  time 
when  it  is  needed  most.   Somehow  many  have  as  umed  that 
education  is  one  thin^  and  life  another,  that  one  begins 
where  the  o  her  stops;  but  cooperative  education  is  a 
standing  proof  that  work  and  education  can  go  side  by  side. 
No  amount  of  education  given  before  entry  into  business, 
however  long  it  m  ;y  be  continued,  can  compare  in  value 
with  educa  ion  ^iven  concurrently  with  business  life. 

The  cooperative  training  program  offers  a  golden 
opportuni  y  tor  he  business  teacher  to  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  school  and  the  community.   Co- 
operative training  means  the  school  and  community  working 
together  for  development  of  the  child.   As  representatives 
of  the  two  groups,  the  teacher  and  businessman  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  the  development  of  our  citizens 
of  the  future. 


1.  Clyde  Vim   Humphrey,  "Community  Relationships  in  Busi- 
ness Education,"  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
(February  1947),  p.  lo. 
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^he  community  survey,  ""eacherr  of  business  subjects 
should  not  rely  solely  upon  the  administration  to  furnish 
them  with  necessary  Instruction  materials  and  practices. 
^he  business  community  of  the  school  contains  a  wealth  of 
teaching  materials,   3ome  of  these  materials  can  be  ob- 

alned  by  a  survey  oi  the  business  community.   Such  a 
survey  should  seek: 

1.  To  find,  within  certain  classifications,  what 
business  occupa  ions  are  represented  in  he  town,  as  a 
basis  for  coopera  ion  and  planning  between  school  and  busi- 
ness. 

2.  '"o  obtain  reliable  informal  Ion  on  occupations. 
5.   ~o  find  the  amount  and  kind  of  school  .raining 

and  the  occupa'  ional  experience  which  workers  in  certain 
business  occupa  ions  have  had. 

4*   "o  find,  for  improving  and  upgrading,  the  de- 
ficiencies of  former  high  school  pupils  now  employed  In 
local  business,  >nd  to  determ  ne  the  job  success  of  pupils 
as  an  evaluation  device. 

Much  of  this  material  cannot  be  obtained  except  by 
actual  observation,  investigation,  and  s.udy  of  the  busi- * 
ness  life  of  the  community.   The  at art lag  point  lor  cuch 
a  study  is  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  businessmen  and 
their  businesses,   "he  teacher  who  realize*5!  the  o'  si- 
bilities  of  such  relationships  har  an  opporuniy  to  know 
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his  pupils,  their  business  background,  and  their  present 
business  environment.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
reactions  of  the  community  to  new  ideas  and  to  provide  such 
preliminary  reparation  for  Improvement  as  can  be  siven  to 
pup 11 8  in  hi  jh  school. 

Frequently  advisory  commit  ees  made  tip  of  business- 
men of  the  community  can  aid  the  teacher  in  conducting 
surveys  of  the  business  community,  in  planning  the  curricu- 
lum nd  courses  of  study,  in  nl  cin^  the  a  udents,  and  In 
promoting  business  li  eracy  on  he  part  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  "he  advisory  com:  ;  ee  rhould  be  a  functioning 
uni  ;  and  wherever  it  la  fealble  and  practical,  the  com'- 
mlt  ee'8  recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect.   as  a 
mat  er  of  prac  ice,  the  advisory  committee  itself  can  be 
made  to  function  only  If  scnool  people  main  In  effective 
personnel  relations  with  the  members. 

Community  social  activities,   ^he  business  teac  ier 
should  strive  i.o  become  a  member  of  the  business  community 
in  which  he  serves.   A  member  of  the  comrau  lty  partici- 
pates  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  civic  clubs,  in 
fraternal  organizations,  in  recreational  groups,  and  in 
activities  connected  with  booster  rip.",  pales,  drives, 
etc.  "he  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  civic  club^  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  ^hould  develop  valuable  contacts  as 
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well  as  business  literacy.   Membership  in  various  trade 
groups  such  as  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  and  the 
National  Office  Managers  Associa  ion  is  of  great  value. 

""hat  no  one  person  can  know  all  about  his  work  is  a 
well-known  fac  .  He  raus  learn  each  day  in  order  to  pro- 
gress. Thus,  for  the  e  perienced,  as  well  as  the  inexperi- 
enced, imp or  ant  knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of 
business,  Its  organ! z a  ion  and  its  different  functions, 
can  be  gained  hrough  active  participation  in  business 
groups.   In  ad-  i. ion,  the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  im- 
proving good  will  in  a  conanuni  y  if  he  takes  an  active 
pnrt  in  the  ork  of  the  church.  The  well-rounded  teacher 
shares  in  he  social  activities  to  give  needed  relaxation 
and  to  give  i  he  business  community  a  chance  to  know  him. 
The  communi  y  mus-  know  the  teacher  and  like  him  before  he 
can  succeed  in  the  school  system. 

However,  the  teacher  should  not  limit  his  earch 
for  extra  work  to  the  businesses  of  the  community,   "'he 
civic  clubs,  social  clubs,  and  many  others  will  have 
numerous  Jobs  that  the  high  school  punils  may  assist  in 
doing  as  a  p  <rt  of  their  assigned  school  work.   Ttai  com- 
munity jobs  should  be  -elected  with  care,  and  the  business 
department  of  the  hi  ;h  school  should  no  become  he  dumping 
ground  for  monotonous  task  .   he  jobs  the  teacher  accepts 
should  have  educational  jid  vocational  value  to  the  u  lis. 
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^oo,  the  teacher  himself  has  many  -kills  hat  can 
be  used  by  the  businessmen  of  the  community.   He  haa  be  n 
trained  in  «ccountlng  and  bookkeeping.  In  filing  in  the 
use  of  different  machines,  in  retailing,  and  in  many  o'her 
knowledges  and  skills*   His  use  of  the*e  by  part-time  work 
or  summer  employment  provides  hirn  with  many  valuable  con- 
1  acts. 

If  he  teacher  will  make  the  best  of  his  relation- 
ships with  business,  he  can  secure  many  different  in- 
structional aids  which  are,  for  various  reasons,  impossible 
for  the  school  to  supply,   "he  community  tha"  is  convinced 
of  the  need  for  cooperating  through  the  business  education 
teacher  will  sup  ly  demons  r  lions  of  office  machines  and 
devices,  literature  on  business,  and  many  other  useful 
classroom  materials. 

Job  placemen. ,.   Proper  placement  is  equally  as  im- 
portant as  determining  the  applicant's  acceptability  for  a 
job,  if  not  a  more  important  element.  DeVinny  believes 
that  office  workers  are  individual  personalities  and  do 
not  conform  to  a  standard  moid.   rach  has  his  or  her  own 
aptitudes,  Interests,  capabilities,  and  ambitions.   Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  satisfactory  results  in  job 


1.   Margaret  C.  DeVinny,  '""he  Connecting  Link  between  the 
School  and  Business,"  Modern  Business  Fducation, 
(January  1946),  p.  3* 
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performance  and  job  safiaf sotlon  are  obi  alned  only  when 
the  individual  Is  assigned  to  work  that  makes  full  use  of 
these  qualifications. 

Proper  placement  csll-  for  a  keen  judgment  of  human 
nature,  he  use  of  con  iderable  tact,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  student's  capabilities  to  handle  the  job  from  a  stan  - 
point  of  mechanical  performance,   ft  also  requires  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  Job.    here 
could  a  business  teacher  obtain  this  knowledge  of  he 
tailH  and  the  marketability  of  his  studen  ■  bet  er  than 
through  discu  nions  with  office  managers,  and  through 
observation  trips  at  the  plan  or  office? 

Prom  visits  to  the  business  offices,  the  business 
teacher  can  realize  more  fully  what  the  office  executive 
expect a  In  terms  of  job  performance,  the  type  of  work 
done,  she  number  and  variety  of  machines  used,  the  number 
of  employees,  the  starting  salary,  the  op  on u  ity  for 
advancement,  and  the  method  of  employee  induction.   He 
can  learn  his  market  much  better  rhan  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  classroom.   He  has  an  overview  of  the  concern  so 
that  when  an  employer  asks  for  a  workor  in  his  of "ice, 
the  business  teacher  know  the  type  of  work  to  be  done  and 
can  recommend  ".tudents  for  the  Job  much  better  than  he 
could  through  telephone  conversation. 
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Summary  and  conclusion.--.  Pendery  suras  up  some  of 
the  ways  In  which  teachers  can  help  s  udents  to  prepare  the 
way  for  entrance  Into  community  business  life  as  follows: 

1.  Business  teachers  should  know  their  subject 
matter  30  that  :  tuden  ..  can  converge  with  the  teachers  as 
they  would  with  a  businessman. 

2.  The  business  eaohers  should  be  a  source  of 
information  and  help  for  those  In  the  community. 

3.  The  business  teacher  should  know  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  stuc3nts  in  their  initial  Job. 

4.  The  business  teachers  should  be  acquainted  wlih 
business  practices  in  testing  employees  before  and  during 
employment. 

5.  ^he  business  teacher  should  lose  no  time  in 
netting  clas  es  organized  and  started. 

b.   Office  visitations  b.>  business  teachers  will 
keep  them  informed  on  curren  developments  in  the  business 
office. 

7.  A  study  of  office  manuals  will  acquaint  the 
business  teacher  with  modern  practices* 

8.  A  study  of  job  ins  ruction  and  job  classi- 
fication In  business  office  s  will  do  much  to  help  teachers 
know  what  businesses  expect  of  their  emoloyees. 

9.  Membership  in  business  associa  ions,  such  as 


1.  John  A.  Pendery,  "Does  Your  Teaching  Measure  Up  to  the 
Businessman's  Yardstick?"  Modern  Business  Education, 
(March  1947),  p.  10. 
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the  National  Office  Management  Association  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  business  teacher. 

Business  education  should  be  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  mo^:  -timulatlng  subjects  In  the  school  curriculum. 
roo  often  it  is  -aught  in  ,uch  a  "cut  and  dried"  manner 
that  the  student-  soon  becomes  bored  and  loses  all  interest, 
Mertz  assarts*  shat  too  of  i  en  comnerci  1  teachers  ?ii 
behind  the  protection  of  job  tenure  and  teach  a  program 
that  they  hope  fits  people  for  business,  ^he  matter  of 
the  student1 s  earning  a  living  successfully  worries  them 
no.  at  all.  As  with  many  oth^r  ;rofessions,  when  teachers 
do  at  end  conventions  or  prepare  pro -rams  for  conventions, 
they  congregate  under  the  guise  of  a  specialized  interest 
and  listen  to  other  commercial  teacher.;.   If  business  were 
as  vital  o  them  as  teachin  ,  they  would  at  least  wish  to 
spend  some  of  the  time  in  making  or  renewing  the  acquaint- 
ance of  business  environment. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  close  re- 
lationship be  established  be  ween  the  schools  and  the 
community.  ?,£ ter  a  pupil  has  completed  his  school  rain- 
ing, i  is  difficult,  If  no-  impossible,   o  correct  errors 

p 

of  training.   Klchel  say?  that  the  communl  y  can  serve 


1.  Paul  A.  Mertz,  "1  ft  Business,"  American  Business 
"ducatlon  Yearbook  (1941),  p.  11. 

2.  P.  W.  Michel,  ^Responsibility  of  the  Busin  ssman," 
""he  American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  (1947) 
p.  115, 
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as  the  school's  greatest  research  laboratory.   More 
teachers  should  have  a  better  working  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  community.  Businessmen  should  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  acquire  flr.jt-hand  inform- 
ation about  business. 

Business  education,  a  cooperative  enterprise,  must 
be  recognized  by  the  school  and  community  as  a  Joint  re- 
s  onsibility.   "he  effectiveness  of  any  program  of  business 
training  is  directly  dependent  upon  he  extent  to  which  the 
community  and  schools  cooperate  in  :ei:errixning  the  needs 
for  business  training  and  plan  a  rogi-aja  to  meet  those 
needs*   The  business  education  teacher,  the  connecting 
link  between  scaool  and  community,  has  indeed  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility* 


CHAPr  CT  III 

^JT7  ADVINIS'HU^OH'S  H^PONSIBILIT 

Maintaining  and  improving  relationships  between 
community  and  schools  is  a  major  responsibility  of  che  ad- 
ministrator of  buslnes;  education.   In  this  chapter,  com- 
munity cooperation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stai.e, 
city,  and  local  school  adm.nl     or  Is  discussed* 

Introduction.  i"he  instances  are  few  in  which  the 
school  admini  v  rator  is  a   -eclalis  in  he  flelc?  of  voca- 
tional education  in  eneral  or  in  the  special  field  of 
business  education.  Jones  believes*  that  when  any  problem 
in  this  field  arises,  the  school  adm  nis  rator  should  act 
as  the  executive  In  business  acts  when  he  hn*  litigation, 
'''he  executive  calls  in  hi^  lawyer  who  Is  a  -p^dalis  in 
lit iga  ion.  Likewise,  he  general  school  administrator 
should  learn  early  In  his  career  when  a  problem  arises  in 
business  education,  he  should  call  in  some  member  of  his 
staff  who  is  a  specialist  in  this  field  or  an  authority, 
""he  school  adm  nist rator  wno  makes  an  attempt  to  solve 


1.   TCvan  E.  Jones,  "Leadership  Problems  of  the  General 

School  Administrator  in  Relation  to  Business  -ducatlon," 
Balance  Sheet,  (January  1  47),  p.  212. 
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problems  in  a  specialized  field  sometimes  finds  himself 
in  difficulty,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  the  personnel 
at  hand. 

"'he  administrator*?:,  knowledge  of  the  community  and 
of  all  phases  of  business  education  If  the  foundation  of 
a  good  community  relat  Ions  program,   ""he  role  of  the  ad- 
m  nistrator  in  business  education  is  a  very  real  role- 
provided  that  it  la  suioored  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
community  and  of  facts  pertinent  to  the  functions,  aims, 
purposes,  and  accomplishments  of  business  education.   If 
the  adminis  rator  Is  properly  and  adequately  informed,  he 
will  plan  so  that  business  educa  ion  is  not  the  starved 
and  underfed  stepchild  of  the  hi-h  school  program.   This 
si  uai  ion  is  often  found  in  siiuations  where  the  adminis- 
trators primary  interest  is  centered  in  the  academic  or 

he  technical  field.   o  deny  business  education  its  just 
emphasis  Is  o  dmit  ignorance  of  i  s  ijiportance. 

Th#  American  Business  Education  Association  Year- 
book for  1944  outlined  the  responsibilities  of  the  ad- 
m  nistrator  in  maintaining  500*1  community  relations  as 
follows:   (1)  discovering  the  needs  of  business,  (2) 
meeting  those  needs  through  the  school  training  v^rogram, 
(3)  helping  the  community  meet  employment  needs  and 


1.   Jessie  iraharo,  et.  al. ,    "The  Role  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Business  Education,"  American  Business 
Education  Yearbook,  (1944),  pp.  1m9-190. 
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making  satisfactory  placements,  (4)  participating  In  the 
work  of  community  groups,  (5)  seeking  advice  from  business 
leaders,  (o)  publicizing  the  offerings  of  the  schools,  (7) 
usin0  care  in  the  selection  of  supplies  and  equipment,  (8) 
making  curriculum  changes  as  needed,  and  (9)  providing 
supervision  of  the  teaching  program,   ^hese  same  points 
are  seem  ngly  in  effect  In  -his  year  1948  and  will  be  ex- 
plained and  discussed  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Discovering  the  needs  of  business,   ^very  aspect  of 
the  school's  problems  in  set  Ing  up  a  curriculum  should 
lake  into  account  those  community  forces  which  influence 
pupil  growth.   Orth  emphasizes  that  thorough  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  school  staff  with  th*»  resources,  limit- 
ations, and  problems  of  the  community  can  provide  a  base 
upon  which  a  vital  program  of  education  may  be  built,   "lie 
adm  nistrator,  as  the  school's  educational  leader,  should 
consider  the  Job  of  community  analysis  as  one  of  his  lar- 
ger responsibilities. 

""he  administrator  is  responsible  for  interpreting 
his  community' 8  desires,  his  com  unity's  ambitions,  and 

his  community's  ideals  into  a  program  of  ac  ion  through 
which  they  may  be  realized.   People  have  tremendous  faith 


1.   H.  M.  Orth,  "Beginning  Principal  Looks  at  the  C< 

munity,"  American  School  Board  Journal,  (August  1947), 
pp.  12-13, 
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In  education.   That  faith  mu~t  find  realization  In  what 
the  school  does  In  making  each  community  a  bet  er  olaco  In 
which  to  live.  Cocking  telle  ua  that  It  Is  altogether 
likely  that  each  community  r-hould  want  to  be  the  best  In 
the  world.   Leadership  has  one  of  Its  greatest  roles  In 
helping  people  to  transform  the  concept  of  the  "beat  oom- 
munityn  into  a  reality,   ""nis  means  a  dynamic  program  of 
action  for  the  entire  community. 

Does  the  employer  need  more  information  from  the 
school  regarding  business  education  graduates  than  the 
mere  faots  of  high  school  graduation  and  area  of  special- 
ization? Does  he  need  data  relative  to  the  personality  of 
the  pupil?  His  successes  and  failures?   Hl*^  vork  habits? 
For  example,  can  the  National  Clerical  Ability  "est.  s,  In 
the  area"  to  which  they  apply,  effectively  aid  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem?  Are  the  admini s  rat ive  costs  of 
these  tests  too  high  bo  make  the  giving  of  such  informa- 
tion practicable? 

Tne  adm_nlstrator  can  secure  the  best  answers  to 
these  questions  by  using  all  the  resources  of  the  commun- 
ity that  might  contribute  to  the  solution:   teachers, 
business,  industry,  and  even  the  students.   One  of  the 
best  sources  of  help  is  the  education  committee  of  the 


1.   W.  D.  Cocking,  "School  Admlnl1-  rator  as  a  Community 
Leader,"  School  ^ccm  lve,  (June  1947),  p.  5, 
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National  Office  Management  Association.  rhere  are  evi- 
dences increasing  in  number  as  the  years  roll  by  that  busi- 
ness, because  of  its  concern,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
cooperative  with  departments  of  business  education  In  the 
development  of  Uae  curriculum. 

Business  education  snould  furnish  vhe  community  with 
dependable  data  concerning  business  education  graduates  by 
setting  up  s  and  rd  s  of  achievement,  tests,  and  records. 
Similarly,  the  community  should  furnish  the  schools  with 
specific  information  concerning  employment  requirements 
and  successes  and  failures  of  employees  trained  by  the 
schools. 

Meeting  community  need 3  through  training  programs. 
^he  careful  observer  realizes  that,  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel In  the  business  offices  Is  just  as  imperative  as 
machinists,  engineers,  and  chemst.  s.   We  know  that  the 
training  of  some  workers  can  be  completed  wl  hin  a  few 
weeks  in  the  factory.   Stenographers,  ty  i   s,  and  some 
office  machine  operators,  however,  can  be  trained  in  our 
schools  only  after  months  and  sometimes  years  of  careful 
preparation. 

If  the  business  department  la  to  remain  true  to  its 
name,  it  hould  train  3  udems  for  business  and  for  jobs  In 
offices  and  sores.   It  snould  Jive  to  the  community 
workers  who  not.  only  are  loy  1  o   the  employer  but  who  are 
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also  aware  and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  their 
own  group. 

rne  operation  of  -lie  schools  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  most  important  business  in  the  world.   "©day's 
pupils  are  tomorrow's  leaders  of  industry,  education,  and 
science,   ""hey  are  also  tomorrow's  failures.  r  he  training 
received  in  school  is  a  powerful  factor  in  determining 
into  which  category  thoy  wixl  fall.  Educators  and  business- 
men Blast  realize  that  mistakes  made  in  ora-aiing  cannot  be 
easily  erased.   After  a  pupil  has  completed  his  school 
training,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  correct 
errorc  of  training.   It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  administrator  realize  and  accept  his  responsi- 
bility in  developing  a  scnool  program  tha  will  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  community.   No  better  public  relations  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  schools  i han  by  supplying  the  community  with 
D?ell- trained  employee  . 

Functional  education  for  business  benefits  the  indi- 
vidual who  receives  i  ,  the  business  that  employs  him,  and 
the  community  of  which  both  the  individual  and  he  business 
are  a  part.   The  purposes  of  business  education  are  the 
purposes  of  people  In  almost  every  walk  of  life;  Its 
achievements  are  their  achievements;  and  its  shortcomings 
are  theirn  to  deplore  or  remedy. 
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Satisfactory  job  placements.   Community  cooperation 
Is  Improved  when  he  school  adm  nisi,  rat  or  arranges  for  the 
schools  to  help  meet  community  employment  needs.   Many 
employers  know  that  the  efficiency  of  their  workers  will 
be  multiplied  If  their  skills  can  be  imoroved  while  still 
in  school.   However,  businessmen  should  be  expected  to 
give  the  degree  of  specialization  necessary  for  competence 
after  the  new  em  ioyee  is  on  the  job. 

Another  problem  that  faces  the  administrator  is 
whether  or  not  a  cooperative  part-time  business  education 
program  (one  in  w^ich  p*rt  of  the  tire  is  spent  in  school 
and  part  of  the  time  is  spent  on  the  job)  is  desirable. 
^he  administrator  must  determine  wnether  this  program  will 
gain  the  objectives  set  for  the  business  education  course 
and  if  it  is  a  good  way  to  give  a  student  a  well-organized 
education.   If  he  adopts  the  plan,  the  administrator  must 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  cooperative  train- 
ing is  to  take  place.   Jones  warns  that  the  administrator 
must  be  certain  that  there  Is  no  opportunity  for  exploit- 
ation of  s  udents,  and  that  the  program  is  really  an 
educative  process  and  remains  educative  during  the  entire 
period  of  training. 


1.   I?van  v.  Jones,  "Leadership  Problems  of  he  General 
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""be  administration  of  the  school  also  has  the 
larger  responsibility  of  seeln  to  it  that  the  placement 
activity  becomes  a  definite  and  essential  part  of  the 
program.   he  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Business 
^eachers  Association  says  that  in  the  larger  schools  the 
function  may  be  delegated  to  a  3taff  member,  the  head  of 
the  business  department,  or  through  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment to  a  part-time  teacher  or  coordinator.   In  the 
smaller  schools  all  function  of  th^  placemen^  responsi- 
bility may  be  lodged  with  an  assistant  administ  rator,  the 
nead  of  the  business  department,  or  a  classroom  teacher 
who  shows  adaptability  for  and  interest  in  he  work. 
Still,  in  first  and  last  analysis,  the  fact  remains  that 
prime  responsibility  for  placement  lies  with  the  chief 
administrator. 

If  an  elaborate  placement  department  is  maintained, 
the  head  administrator  must  secure  adequate  funds  for  its 
successful  operation  and  employ  the  needed  personnel  o 
make  the  department  function.   If  only  one  teacher  is  to 
act  in  the  entire  capacity  as  uidance  and  placement 
director,  it  is  still  the  responsibilH y  of  the  adm  nis- 
trator  to  define  the  scope,  make  the  assignment,  provide 


1.   National  Bu  iness  eachers  Asaociat ion  Ninth  Yearbook, 
''Effective  Business  Education, "  ( 194o) ,  pp.  61-64. 
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the  ti-je,  and  in  some  instances  lend  personal  assistance 
to  that  teacher  in  he  conduct  of  the  work. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  high  school  in  which 
he  serves,  the  administrator  still  has  a  grave  responsi- 
bility for  counseling  and  juiding  youn  g  people  in  their 
selection  of  positions  and  places  in  the  community.  Much 
of  that  counseling  and  guidance,  if  intelligently  given, 
m  ght  help  in  the  selection  made  and  also  serve  I o  soften  the 
blow  when  later  changes  create  the  necessity  for  occupation- 
al adjustments* 

Participating  in  community  groups.  We  have  heard 
much  in  the  past  few  years  about  community-school  relations. 
Out  of  the  welter  of  • ordo  and  phrases,  it  seems  that  there 
is  general  agreement  on  the  proposal  that  a  *ood  school 
system  serves  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  community. 
Cocking  brings  up  the  point  that  it  seems  to  be  the  prac- 
tice that  a  good  school  constantly  examines  the  community 
of  whicn  it  is  a  part,  and  then  out  of  its  findings  strives 
to  improve  the  community. 

If  every  school  is  to  serve  its  community,  then  it 
follows  that  the  administrator  of  the  school  must  be  a 
community  leader.  Certainly  he  must  be  far  more  than  a 


1.   W.  D.  Cocking,  "School  Administrator  as  a  Community 
Leader,"  School  Executive,  (June  1947),  p.  5. 
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leader  solely  concerned  with  the  routine  operations  of  the 
traditional  school,   in  other  words,  the  concept  of  the 
school  as  having  an  all-round  commu  lty  responsibility 
carries  with  it  the  corollary  that  the  administrator  of 
such  a  school  must  also  be  a  community  leader. 

Membership  in  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  per- 
sonnel clubs,  service  clubs,  and  o  hers,  Is  an  aid  to  the 
administrator  who  wishes  to  preserve  and  improve  good 
public  relations  for  the  schools,   ^his  phase  of  the  ad- 
m  nistrator's  activity  should  not  be  one-sided;  it  should 
constitute  real  cooperation.   Businessmen  and  other  members 
of  the  community  should  be  invited  to  speak  before  school 
groups  and  to  help  in  other  ways.   In  addition,  the  school 
people  should  work  for  community  Interest n  other  than  the 
school  program.   A  community  business  education  committee 
can  render  valuable  service  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
community  action  favorable  to  business  education. 

If  there  is  a  local  office  management  association, 
contact  should  be  established  and  continued  with  members 
of  this  association.   Similar  relations  should  be  estab- 
lished with  the  retail  merchants  association.   In  prac- 
tically all  cities  of  any  size  there  are  placement  services* 
both  private  and  public.   Administrators  should  maintain 
contacts  with  these  services  In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
trends  of  employment,  the  demand  for  workers,  and  the 
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degree  of  success  achieved  by  former  students  who  have  been 
placed  by  these  agencies. 

Making  and  maintaining  such  contacts  does  require  a 
certain  amount  of  tic.e  and  effort.   Bu:  the  alert  adm  nis- 
trator  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  he  is 
doing  wil.  be  forced  to  make  i-heue  contacts  and  to  use  them 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community.   Live  administrat ors 
canno   get  along  without  these  contacts.   Such  adminis- 
trators will  find  ways  of  establishing  them  and,  once  estab- 
lished, will  make  the  most  of  them. 

Seeking  advice  from  community  leaders,   ""he  ^ighth 

Yearbook  of  the  National  Business  r  eachers  Association 

gives  a3  one  of  the  principles  of  business  education  the 

following:1 

"Business  education  can  be  organized  and  admin- 
istered most  effectively  with  the  advice  and  supoort 
of  employers  and  advisory  comm  ttees--local,  state, 
and  national.   The  community  from  which  advisory  groups 
are  drawn  should  be  within  tne  economic  area  from  which 
students  come  and  into  which  graduates  go,  and  should 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  political  sub- 
division in  which  the  training  happens  to  be  given." 

One  of  the  very  best  sources  of  3;ood  community 
relationships  is  the  advisory  commit  ee.   Advisory  corn- 
mi  tees  may  be  set  up  for  each  of  the  business  education 


1.   National  Business  "'eacheri  Association  ^ljbth  Yearbook, 
nfrhe   Principles  of  Business  Education, "  (l94'§),  p.  t>OT 
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f ields-- distributive  education,  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
general  clerical,  and  consumer  education.   II  is  wise  to 
invite  representatives  of  grouos,  rather  than  individuals, 
'o  Join  these  conns  it  ees,  as  there  ^hould  be  no  opportunity 
for  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  persons  not  se- 
lected for  the  committees. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  all  subsequent  acts, 
the  stages  were  required  .o   organize  an  advisory  comm.  t^ee 
representing  homemaklng,  agriculture,  labor  and  commerce, 
and  industry  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of 
federal  aid.   Reflecting  this  point  of  view,  practically 
all  local  school  author!  les,  acting  under  the  inspiration 
of  federal  and  state  acts,  appointed  local  committees  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  occupational  training  pro- 
grams, unfortunately,  ho* ever,  since  no  federal  grant  , 
other  than  for  research  and  service,  were  available  in  the 
field  of  business  education,  too  often  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  lnciude  representatives  of  business  in  the  advisory 
comm  j.  t  tees. 

Since  advisory  committees  on  business  education  have 
been  appointed  only  here  and  there,  it  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administrator  to  help  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  program  in  his  school.   It  Is  doubtful  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  give  occupational  business  training  on 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  basis  without  the  cooperation 
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of  employers,   ^heir  needs  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  of 
courses  and  other  activities  incident  to  the  preparation 
of  workers  for  business  position. . 

Publicizing  the  school.  Businessmen,  political 
leaders,  religious  leaders,  and  other  people  who  have 

hings  to  sell  or  services  o  render,  know  that  they  must 
not  only  have  an  excellent  product  to  sell,  but  that  they 
must  also  educate  the  public  about  it  and  convince  the 
public  that  the  product  is  e-celleni.   '"hey  all  believe 
strongly  In  public!  y  and  public  relations,   ^hey  spend 
millions  of  dollars  a  ye  r  in  advertising  and  publicity  to 
establish  in  the  minds  of  the  peoule  convictions  that  will 
promote  the  buying  of  their  products  or  the  support  of 
their  groups.   Business  education  teaches  advertising,  but 
it  doesn't  advertise.   Isn*t.  it  queer? 

In  education,  as  in  any  other  activity,  public 
support  Is  essential,  ^he  public  wants  Its  sons  and 
daughters  to  have  the  finest  possible  education;  and  If  it 
feels  that  they  are  getting  it,  the  public  will  support 
and  even  fight  for  such  an  educational  program,   ^he 
business  department  needs  the  Intelligent,  sympathetic 
support  of  the  public.   With  it,  the  business  department 
can  secure  any  justifiable  objectives;  without  It,  prog- 
ress will  be  much  more  difficult. 
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News  stories,  window  displays,  demonstrations,  paid 
advertisements,  radio  programs,  open-house  days,  and  other 
plans  may  be  used  for  publicizing  to  the  community  the  work 
of  the  schools.   The  "you"  attitude  should  prevail  in  this 
publicity  Just  as  in  any  sales  campai  gDu   ^he  emphasis 
should  be  upon  the  services  rendered  by  the  school  to  the 
student fi,  the  em  loyers,  and  the  community. 

Fortunately,  the  administrator  does  not  have  to  do 
all  the  work  hlmvelf.   There  are,  in  every  community,  many 
assistants  who  wllx  help  carry  the  load  if  the  administrator 
will  but  plan  the  campaign  and  see  that  the  plans  are  carried 
out.  First,  there  are  -he  business  teachers.   If  they  are 
as  well  sold  on  the  need  for  publicity  as  he  is,  the  work 
can  be  divided.   Secondly,  there  are  the  students  and  their 
organizations.   If  each  commercial  organization  has  a  pub- 
licity committee,  ius  member a  can  do  most  of  the  "leg  work" 
and  can  even  make  many  useful  suggestions,   ^hen  here  are 
the  local  newspaper  reporters  who  can  be  very  helpful  If 
they  always  get  a  friendly  and  helpful  recep  ion  and  if 
they  find  that  the  administrator  has  come  ideas  they  can  use. 

There  is  a  lot  of  help  vail able  If  the  adminis- 
trator will  but  organize  it.   With  all  this  assistance, 
the  work  of  the  administrator  La  lessened  considerably  so 
that  he  can  devote  his  time  to  planning  and  to  checking 
up.  Thia  couldn't,  require  too  much  time.   Adm  nistrators 
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who  are  conscientious,  ambitious,  and  worthy  of  their 
calling  will  assume  responsibility  for  securing  intelligent, 
friendly,  and  sympathetic  support  from  the  community. 

Selection  of  supollp s  and  equipment,   ""he  adminis- 
trator must  be  familiar  with  the  supplies  and  equipment 
available.   His  familiarity  with  the  latest   pes  of 
supplies  engenders  respect  am  on  7;  community  members. 

Collins  is  of  he  opinion  that  business  education 
classrooms  should  strive  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
realism— to  give  pupils  an  exper  linen  al  background-- to 
teach  them  how  things  are  done  and  why.   This  realistic 
practice  is  of  Inestimable  value  to  high  school  pupils  be- 
cause o  many  of  them  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  how  a  busi- 
ness office  operated  or  how  they  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
tnings.   They  have  acquired  knowledge  and  certain  skills; 
yet  they  do  not  a  predate  how  much  the  efficient  handling 
of  business  situations  is  dependent  upon  the  proficiency 
of  each  worker  and  the  coordinated  effort 3  of  all  the  em- 
ployees. 

^he  specialist  in  any  field  must  know  and  be  able  to 
advise  on  equipment.   00  often  purchase s  of  equipment  are 
made  wi  hout  recourse  to  the  advice  of  those  who  know  and 


1.   May  vv.  Collins,  "Equipment  for  the  Business  Department," 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  (1948),  pp.  18--184. 
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understand  the  need  and  use  of  special  equipment.   It  la 
Just  as  easy  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  equipment  as  that 
which  Is  less  efficient.   his  takes  courageous  conviction 
at  times,  bub  it  I*  well  worth  the  effort.   Such  thin  s  as 
typewriter  table  height  and  the  use  of  a  particular  machine 
in  a  given  locality  are  Illustrative  items,   "here  are  many 
such  considerations  that  ap  ear  of  .'mall  importance  by 
themselves,  but  assume  large  proportions  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing annoyance  over  a  period  of  years.   P'oresighi  is 
always  better  than  regret,  and  careful  planning  of  equipment 
and  supplies  shoulri  take  place. 

Hew  changes  in  curriculum.   Jones  explains  that  one 
of  the  first  problems  that  comes  to  an  administrator  is 
Lhat  of  determ  ning  the  kind  of  business  curriculum  to  offer 
in  the  schools,   ^en  though  courses  in  business  education 
have  been  offered  for  years,  it  is  necessary  from  tin*  to 
time  to  check  on  the  soundness  of  the  program,   "he  admin- 
istrator will  therefore  give  his  attention  to  the  evalua  ion 
of  the  current  offerings;  he  will  make  some  effort  to  de- 
term  ne  how  to  meet  studeni.  and  communiy  needs.   His  final 
judgment  will,  of  course,  be  dependent  upon  many  factors: 
the  kind  of  teachers,  students,  equipment,  and  other 


1.  Evan  TS.  Jones,  "Leadership  Problems  of  the  General 

School  Administrator,"  Balance  Sheet,  (January  1947), 
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facilities  for  such  training,  as  well  as  the  kind  and 
number  of  Jobs  thai  are  available  in  the  area  served  b. 
the  school.   Tne  question  will  also  arise  as  to  whether  or 
not  business  education  should  be  offered  as  general  busi- 
ness, vocational,  cooperative  part-Line  training,  or  aa  an 
adult  extension  plan.   Some  communities  may  offer  all  plan  , 
or  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

As  a  specialist  in  his  field,  the  administrator 
should  guide  the  general  development  of  business  education. 
He  must  help  determine  the  trend  hat  the  curriculum  shall 
take,   '"his  will  lead  hire  into  making  necessary  community 
contacts  personally  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of  cor- 
respondence.  The  community  environment  will  have  a  de- 
cided effect  on  the  trend  which  the  curriculum  will  take, 
and  the  administrative  officer  who  is  not  cognizant  of 
this  fact  Is  doomed  to  educational  failure. 

Making  desirable  changes  in  business  curricula  is 
not  an  easy  task.  A  program  of  study  which  reflects  the 
opinion  of  a  single  school  adm  nistrator,  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  or  a  small  committee  of  teachers  is 
likely  to  become  30  firmly  entrenched  through  use  that 
suggestions  and  even  strong  recommendations  frequently 
fail  to  brin<  out  necessary  revision. 

Tradition  in  education,  as  in  business  and  govern- 
ment, exerts  a  tremendous  force,   ^o  counteract  it,  change 
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should  not  be  recommended  merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 
Suggested  improvements  should  be  based  on  authoritative  and 
carefully  prepared  data  which  readily  substantiate  th« 
recommendations. 

"■o  be  effec  tve,  re  commend  a  >.  ions  should  be  based  upon 
detailed  studies  of  the  school,  the  community,  and  local  and 
nearby  busings  conditions,   '"hey  should  be  prepared  by  a 
person  who  has  established  a  favorable  reputation  among 
sciiool  administra  ors  as  a  thoroughly  practical  school  execu- 
tive,  ""o  obtain  necessary  Information,  surveys  of  local 
business  conditions  and  employment  opp or  unities  frequently 
are  helpful,   "hey  function  best,  nowever,  if  Lhey  are  con- 
ducted by  high  school  pupils  and  teachers,  and  if  the  re- 
sulting suggestions  are  strongly  recommended  by  a  committee 
of  prominent  and  successful  businessmen. 

Providing  supervision.  Every  large  city  school 
system  and  every  state  department  of  public  instruction 
should  employ  at  least  one  well-prepared  successful  business 
teacher  as  a  supervisor  of  business  education,  according  to 
leading  American  business  educators.1  His  major  responsi- 
bility should  be  the  improvement  of  all  pnases  of  business 
education.   His  problem  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  school 


1.  Jessie  Oraham,  et  al. ,  "The  Role  of  the  Administrator 
of  Business  ^ducai ion, "  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook.  (1944),  pp.  189-190. 
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officers  In  varying  school  situations  in  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  business  education  program  with  the  actual 
needs  of  pupils  and  of  the  civic  *nd  business  communities. 

Carefully  planned  supervisory  programs,  including 
surveys,  visits  to  schools  and  classrooms,  constructive 
discussions  wlU  teachers  and  school  officer?,  conferences 
with  members  of  the  local  business  education  advisory 
board,  and  visits  to  places  of  employment  provide  suitable 
material  on  which  suggestions  may  be  based. 

^eacher-aid  bulletins  and  small  conferences  or 
clinics  enable  teachers  to  observe  instruction  in  a  few 
carefully  selected  classes.  Followed  by  well-planned  dis- 
cussion periods,  this  method  seems  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  raising  the  morale  of  teachers  who  are  required  to 
solve  their  own  problems.   The  supervisor  works  toward  the 
Improvement  and  maintenance  of  classroom  standards  b,y  means 
of  constructive  supervisory  devices.   He  attempts  to  relate 
the  progr  xn   effectively  to  local  business  practices  and 
methods  and  to  opportunities  for  post-high- school  employ- 
ment. 

The  supervisor's  office  should  be  more  than  a 
statistical  depository.   It  should  e  ert  a  strong  Influence 
for  Improvement  upon  business  education  practices  in  schools 
of  all  types  and  sizes.   While  the  state  supervisory  staff 
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can  accomplish  much  in  establishing  teacher  certification 
requirements,  it  should  be  recognized  that  well-prepared 
Instructors  do  not.  in  themselves  assure  satisfactory  busi- 
ness education  and  instruction. 

Summary  and  conclusions.  A  major  responsibility  of 
the  administrator  of  business  education,  whether  a  state, 
city,  or  local  school  administr -  tor,  i3  the  development  of 
good  relationships  with  his  complex  community.   The  many 
relationships  Involved  require  real  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  administrator. 

""lie  competent  administrator  will  discover  early  in 
his  career  that  while  occasionally  there  may  be  instruction- 
al difficulties  in  business  education  classrooms,  most  of 
the  difficulties  can  be  traced  to  faul  y  dmlnislration  by 
schoo  officers  who  do  not  understand  clearly  the  r>urpo:;es 
and  problems  of  business  education,   ""onne  says  that  it 
would  be  foolish  for  business  teachers  to  revise  their 
programs  merely  in  term3  of  what  school  administrators  say, 
because  the  adminis  rator  frequencly  does  not  see  the 
minutiae  of  teaching  problems.   He  picks  up  half-baked 
comments  from  businessmen  and  builds  ohem  up  into  over- 
simple  generalizations.   Nevertheless,  the  adminis <  razors 


1.  Herbert  A.  ""onne,  "What  Aoministrators  ^hink  about 

'  ypinr  and  Shorthand,"  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
(December  1947),  p-.  19-20. 
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are  the  ones  who  go  to  the  budget  director  for  the  funds 
needed  to  maintain  business  education,   ^hey  have  a  broader 
perspective  sim  ;ly  because  their  oositlon  Ives  them  a 
larger  point  of  view. 

As  an  educator  with  responsibility  for  providing 
in  elligent  leadership,  the  administrator  should  be  aware 
of  the  potentialities,  limitations,  and  problems  which  the 
p  rticul-^r  community  -resents  l.o  ii,s  pupils  and  teachers, 
^he  policy  whlcn  tne  administrator  follows  in  establishing 
community  relationships  depends  in  large  measure  upon  these 
communi  y  factors.   Orth  thinks  that  an  informed  teaching 
staff,  conscious  of  the  community,  should  provide  a  sound 
base  upon  whicn  to  select  an  education  1  program  geared  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  community,   ^he  initiation  and 
development  oi  a  social  interpretat  ion  program  in  the 
school  would  hus  project  he  school  into  the  life  of  the 
community  and  the  community  into  the  life  of  the  schoox. 

Unlike  many  of  the  academic  subjects  wherein  the 
concern  has  become  comparatively  well  standardized,  the 
needed  activities  in  the  department  of  business  education 
«re  not  only  recent  but  in  a  state  of  constant  change. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because  business  Itrelf  is  dynamic, 
therefore  the  business  education  offerings  must  be 


1.   H.  M.  Orth,  "Beginning  Principal  Looks  at  the  Commun- 
ity," American  School  Board  Journal,  (August  1947), 
pp.  19-20. 
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continually  improved  and  adapted  to  new  conditions,   ^hia 
is  a  task  for  one  who  is  not  only  s  conscientious  student 
of  business  education  but  who  is  also  alert  to  business 
education  in  its  relation  to  all  aspects  of  community  life. 
Upon  state  and  local  administrators  rests  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  someone  to  provide  constructive  planning,  en- 
thusiastic leadership,  and  solid  foundations. 

""he  larger  concept  of  business  education  makes  it 
imperative  that  school  adm  .nistrator?  revise  their  views  of 
the  objectives  and  duties  of  departments  of  business  edu- 
cation.  Progressive  administrators  will  see  at  once  the 
Importance  of  vital  business  education-community  relation- 
ships as  the  most  effective  adjunct  in  building  school 
sup  or . .   fth©n  school  administrators  recognize  the  value 
of  correct  leadership,  and  provide  for  it,  they  will  find 
their  schools  expanding  to  me   the  business  needs  of 
their  community,   "he  school  will  -jrow  in  favor  with  the 
business  leadership  of  the  city  and  effectively  satisfy 
the  basic  functions  of  business  education. 

"he  factful  administrator  will  seek  to  improve 
business  education  by  skillfully  correcting  the  faulty 
poinds  of  view  of  school  officers.   He  musu  be  equally 
skillful  in  advi-lng  boards  of  education  and  axpayer 
organizations  concerning  the  characteristics  of  a  broad 
and  strong  business  education  program — one  which  will 
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adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  communi  -y  and  particular- 
ly the  employers  of  office  and  store  workers. 

Cocking* a  contention  seems  sound  when  he  says: 

"The  accomplishments  of  the  school  adm  nistrator 
are  determ  ned  in  the  main  by  the  energy,  the  vision, 
and  the  ability  which  he  brin  s  to  his  task.   When 
every  school  administrator  views  his  job  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  betier  community,  then  we  shall  have 
improved  schools.   Vh  t  is  far  more  important,  we 
shall  have  in  , roved  communis ies«H 


1.   W.  D.  Cocking,  "School  Administrator  as  a  Community 
Leader,'  School  ^ecutlve,  (June  1947),  p.  5. 


CHAP^R  IV 

THB  BUSINESSMAN1 S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  teacher  and  the  administrator  each  have  a  share 
In  bhe  responsiblli  y  of  trying  to  develop  the  high  school 
commercial  program.   However,  a  great  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  assisting  the  high  schoo i  graduate  to  success 
and  fully  assuming  his  position  in  the  busines*  world 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  businessman  himself.  If  he  were 
confronted  with  a  statement  to  this  effect,  the  average 
businessman  would  prob  bly  raise  his  hands  In  a  gesture  of 
helples-nes*  and  bemoan,  "But  what  can  I   do?"  Upon  careful 
analysis  of  the  problem,  we  find  that  there  are  a  great 
many  things  he  can  do* 

Introduction,   ""here  are  certain  basic  steps  in  the 
process  :>f  conversion  of  graduates  into  em:  ioyees,  and  the 
responsibilities  for  many  of  these  rest  within  business 
itself,   everything  is  not  wrong  with  the  educational  in- 
stitutions.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  find  many  busi- 
ness .rou.js  getting  together  with  the  educators  in  different 
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cities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  common  ground 
which  will  result  in  a  more  productive  and  efficient  job 
for  each  side.   It  la  encouraging  to  a  group  of  this  t 
1o  know  that  there  is  considerably  activity  in  this  con- 
nection a  the  present  time.   Educators  are  getting  to- 
gether in  Chicago,  Rochester,  San  Diego,  Cincinnati,  and 
many  other  cities* 

Industrialists  belonging  to  the  American  Management 
Association  say,  according  to  the  organization's  Edpress 
!LeJL*   -tetter,  that  "While  schools  have  changed  little  in 
their  business  education  methods,  Uhe  modern  business 
office  is  changing  and  setting  up  new  requirements  year  by 
year.   Businessmen  claim  commercial  education  teachers  need 
a  new  picture  of  how  a  modern  office  functions,   therefore 
the  AKA  called  upon  its  members  to  develop  more  contacts 
with  the  jchools  and  to  help  teachers  produce  more  •high- 
quality*  office  workers." 

'Hie  AMA  is  doing  something  worth  while  In  encourag- 
ing businessmen  to  make  more  cont  cts  with  the  school,   in 
so  doing,  it  is  following  the  lead  of  other  associations 
of  businessmen  who  have  found  this  practice  helpful.   The 
schools  have  improved  a  great  deal,  ^here  is  far  rrore 
room  for  improvement,  but  the  next  steps  in  genuine  im- 
provement must  be  taken  by  businessmen  themselves  rather 
than  by  teachers.   Improvement  of  office  training  is  a 
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cooperative  venture  which  means  that  businessmen  mu^t 
participate  in  the  improvement  and  not  merely  condemn  the 
teachers. 

Most  important  of  all,  according  to  ronne,   the 
businessman  should  look  into  the  nature  of  the  current 
philosophy  of  education,  which  is  one  of  having  students 
determ  ne  what  they  are  going  to  do,  when  they  are  going 
to  do  it,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Do  businessmen  want  this  kind  of  teaching?   If  they  do, 

2 
Tonne  declares  that  they  must  expect  the  results— si iOddy 

penmanship,  inaccuracy  in  arithmetic  skills,  inability  to 
read,  and  even  worse,  conceit  about  trivial  accomplishments 
which  are  far  below  those  which  adult  life  really  demands. 
If  the  businessman  wants  real  ability  In  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  related  skills,  then  he  must  go  to  his 
board  of  education  and  demand  that  organized  goals  be  es- 
tablished and  real  teaching  be  done. 

Salaries  for  teachers  and  office  workers.   Business 


must  pay  decent  salaries.   In  thousands  of  communities, 
""onne  claims  that  graduates  trained  by  able  commer- 
cial teachers  are  still  receiving  only  $20-25  per  week. 


1.  H.  A.  Tonne,  "Better  Training  V» anted, "  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  (September  1947),  p.  i. 
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In  terms  of  19 j8  salaries,  this  Is  an  extravagantly  high 
wage.   In  terms  of  the  1948  situal ion,  it  is  pitifully  low. 
Such  tactics  on  the  part  of  businessmen  will  Inevitably 
make  the  day  of  office  unionization  arrive  more  quickly. 
Possibly  this  is  all  to  the  good;  but  until  the  businessman 
starts  paying  a  wage  comparable  to  that  paid  by  factories 
and  other  agencies,  he  cannot  expect  to  attract  the  beat- 
qualified  girl  to  his  office. 

Business  must  also  admit  and  meet  Its  own  competi- 
tion.  Commercial  teachers  are  still  getting  salaries,  In 
some  cases,  considerably  below  those  which  they  could  make 
as  first-line  office  supervisor?.   In  many  communities, 
there  are  -ome  secretarial  workers  receiving  more  than 
business  teachers.   Hundreds  of  teacher?  have  been  lured 
from  the  schools  by  th<  higher  salaries  being  paid  by 
some  business  firms.   Businessmen  expect  the  schools  to  do 
a  good  job,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  ?ay  teachers  as 
much  as  they  pay  their  -ecretaries.   If  businessmen  believe 
In  the  competitive  detera.inai.ion  of  wages  and  want  good 
teachers,  they  should  follow  through  their  own  preachings. 
CJood  teaching  wili  stem  f r om  ^ood  salaries. 

Job  standards.   Businessmen  mu;:   set  up  honest  job 
standards.   Talk  about  giving  dictation  at  125  words  per 
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minute  and  establishment  of  standards  based  upon  such 
rumors  are  not  sufficient  bases  for  training  stenographers. 
Before  bu- lnes  men  ask  ihe  schools  to  set  up  higher  stand- 
ards, they  should  honestly  and  realistically  determine 
what  their  rcandards  actually  are. 

Businessman  as  an  ac  lve  participant,   KcKenzie 
thinks  that  businessmen  should  allow  the  older  secondary 
business  school  students  to  visit,  their  offices  and  ob- 
serve technical  office  jobs  in  actual  operat  ion.   This 
should  be  supplemented  with  discussions  and  review  of 
actual  business  forms.   Functional  department  heads  of  a 
business  -hould  discuss  informally  with  groups  of  sudenta 
the  problems  met  in  daily  business  opera  ions  and  the 
action  taken  toward  their  solution. 

Businessmen  should  be  avail  ble  for  talks  before 
classes  in  business  education  on  he  secondary  school 
level,   "his  would  afford  ample  opportunity  for  emphasis 
on  the  business  training  required,  the  need  for  a  real 
grounding  in  the  three  R's,  and  the  importance  of  ex- 
cellent personality  traits.  During  these  talks,  op  or- 
tunli ies  for  advancemen  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  could  be  adequately  stressed. 


l,Carl  H,  McKenzie,  "Cooperation  between  Business  and  ^du- 
ca  ion,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  (June  1946),  p.  11* 
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McKenzie  Is  also  of  the  opinion  that  businessmen 
should  arrange  for  the  employment  of  business  eachers 
during  the  summer-  months,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
opportuni  ies  which  the  mat  er  offer?,  for  a  discussion  of 
mutual  problems.   The  training  of  the  teacher  in  new 
methods  and  procedures  should,  of  course,  be  of  advantage 
to  his  teaching.  Opoortunity  is  afforded  for  mutual  sug- 
gestions leading  to  improvement  in  the  internal  routines 
and  procedures,  as  proximity  sometii;  es  obscures  the  virion 
of  the  businessmen  to  hortcomings  within  his  Ir.mediat  e 

surroundings. 

2 
According  to  Herrman,  many  educators  say  that 

business  is  doing  less  that  its  share  of  ihe  teaching  job. 
For  example,  one  need  only  view  some  of  the  1  raining  pro- 
grams in  business  to  become  aware  of  thp  shortcomings 
tha  prevail  in  this  direction.   In  many  companies  the 
only  training  that  Is  done  Is  to  show  the  new  employee 
where  to  nang  his  coat  and  hat.   In  others,  training  pro- 
grams consist  of  directing  the   employee  to  a  desk  and 
telling  him  to  "sort  hese  cards  in  alphabetical  order." 
While  there  are  m  ny  exceptions  to  chese  conditions,  we 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

2.  J.  M.  Herrman,  "Business  &ust  Participate  in  "raining," 
Journal  of  business  Fducation,  (March  1947),  p.  12. 
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still  find  that  the  majority  of  companies  ave  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  well-designed  progr  ra  for  the  new  employee* s 
integration  Into  the  organization. 

Business- teacher  cooperation.   Michel  suggests 
that  the  buslneaaman  rni  ht  be  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
business- teacher  association.   Parent -teacher  organizations 
have  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  in  improving  the 
teacher-pupil  relationships.   mhe  busine  israen  of  every 
community  should  be  In  ©rested  in  business-teacher  organi- 
zations which  bring  the  teacheru  in  contact  with  business- 
men and  so  enable  both  to  bet  er  understand  mutual 
problems. 

Such  an  organization  could  successfully  conduct 
periodical  community  surveys  to  determi-ne  what  curriculum 
program  revisions  ire  necessary  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Communities  change,  new  industries  are  formed,  and  edu- 
cational requirement  a  may  be  affected  as  txiese  changes 
take  place,  ""he  needs  of  the  area  and  the  opportunities 
offered  should  have  an  li  oortant  effect  on  he  curriculum 

program. 

2 
Businessmen  could,  suggests  j:lch~l,  furnish  the 

teachers  with  job  analyses.   The  use  of  the  job  breakdown 


1.  P.  W«  Michel,  "Responsibility  of  the  Businessman," 
American  Business  education  Yearbook,  (1947), 

po.  115-116. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  116. 


will  help  teachers  eliminate  useless  operations,  prove  the 
value  of  a  worth-while  operation,  and  pace  the  flow  of 
work  through  the  office.   Such  analyses  in  the  hands  of 
business  teacher^  provide  much-needed  information  on  what 
to  teach,  how  much  to  e  ch,  what  related  information  a 
well-trained  pupil  must  hnve,  ^nd  what  skills  and  special 
abilities  h<=  ru    ossess. 

Businessmen  should  report  to  the  schools  regarding 
the  eff'ec  lveness  of  the  curriculum.  r  hey  may  report  to 
the  school  the  p?Ogr«S3  made  by  the  u  11  on  his  first 
job.   ^he  first  thirty  days  on  a  job  will  usually  Indicate 
whether  tne  raining  has  been  satisfactory,   '"his  inform- 
ation would  enable  he  schools  o  obtain  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  was  expected  of  the  beginner  and  also 
determ  ne  any  deficiency  in  the  curriculum. 

Summary  nd  conclusions.   Many  more  points  for 
businessmen  to  cooperate  upon  could  be  suggested.   If 
businessmen  say  hey  do  not  have  the  time,  that  it  Is  the 
function  of  the  business  teachers  to  assume  he  Initiative, 
they  are,  by  this  very  s-atement,  failing  to  coor^rate. 
r he  business  teacher  is  the  servant  of  the  community,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  segments  in  the  community  is  the 
businessman. 

"hese  comments  are  net  to  be  connrued  as  implying 
that  business  teachers  are  perfect  and  that  businessmen 
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are  totally  at  fault.   In  fact,  it  would  be  wiser  for 
both  groups  to  stop  talking  aboui  faults  of  others  and 
recognize  that  there  is  a  common  problem.   Let  It  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  cooperation  means  both  working  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose— not  one  person  condemning 
the  other  nd  telling  him  what  is  wron  . 

Business  education,  a  cooperative  enterprise,  must 
be  recognized  by  the  schools  and  business  as  a  joint  re- 
a  onsibility.  rne  effectiveness  of  any  program  of  business 
training  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  teacher  and  bu  inessman  cooperate  in  determining  the 
needs  for  business  training  and  ; hen  plan  he  progr«m  to 
meet  those  needs* 


MHM1  V 

SUBV1T  R^SUL'  S 

During  the  month  of  Au.-rust  1948,  a  survey  was  made 
within  the  City  of  Lakeland,  Fl  rida,  in  an  effort,  to  de- 
termine r nether  or  not  the  high  scnool  commercial  program 
was  meeting  the  needr  of  the  community,   ^he  interview 
method  was  employed  in  making  t.iis  survey,  and  the  in- 
vestigator conducted  all  interviews  personally.   Since  it 
was  desirable  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  administrators, 
business  education  teachers,  and  businessmen,  represent- 
atives of  all  three  groups  were  contacted. 

Introduction.   Fifty  Interviews  were  made,   ^hese 
included  the  three  local  high  school  administrators,  the 
seven  high  school  business  education  teachers,  and  forty 
local  businessmen.   (See  appendix  for  list  of  persons 
interviewed.)  ^he  businessmen  represented  thirty-two 
different  types  of  business  firms,  anr'  the  ma  ority  are 
members  of  the  Lakeland  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Lake- 
land Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.   All  businessmen 
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Interviewed  nave  or  huve  had  in  heir  employ  graduates  of 
the  high  school  business  education  departmen  • 

In  making  hese  interviews,  the  investigator  was, 
without  exception,  courteously  received  by  all  individuals 
contacted.   At  no  time  during  the  month  was  he  refused  an 
audience  with  a  busines  man  who  was  in  his  office,  even 
though  the  businessman  was  frequently  "snowed  under  '  with 
important  work  to  do.   Except  In  a  few  rare  instances,  the 
businessmen  devoted  their  full  time  and  attention  to  The 
questions  being  asked  and  made  no  effort  to  hurry  the 
interview  alon^. 

Evidently  many  of  the  businessmen  h  d  never  before 
xi&d  an  o  .ort  unity  to  discuss  business  education  directly 
with  the  high  school  teacher,  and  they  were  eager  to  ex- 
pound their  personal  theories  on  that  subjec*  and  to  re- 
late personal  experiences  along  that  line.   In  fact,  in 
many  instances  the  Interviewer  found  himself  becoming  the 
interviewed  as  the  businessmen  bombarded  him  with  queries 
as  to  the  current  trends  in  business  education  and  how  the 
local  high  school  business  education  department  was  ad- 
justing he  curriculum  to  follow  those  trends. 

Before  ..he  interview  ever  was  started,  an  Interview 
sheet  was  constructed,   "Hals  sheet  was  followed  to  a  great 
extent.   (See  appendix  for  copy.)   Questions  were  not. 
confined  to  those  on  the  sheet,  however,  and  those  who 
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w#re  interviewed  were  encouraged  to  talk  freely  on  mat  era 
of  particular  interest  to  them.   The  length  of  time  consumed 
by  the  Interview  varied  in  length  from  15  to  40  minute  . 
ime  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  object  with  the  men 
interviewed,  possibly  because  the  month  of  \ugusi  represents 
in  Central  Florida  the  .',ime  of  year  when  business  operates 
on  a  rock-bottom  basis.  For  those  contemplating  similar 
investigations,  August  is  hereb  recommended  as  the  ideal 
month  of  the  year  in  whic h  to  find  businessmen  in  conver- 
sational moods. 

Business  education  curriculum.   Even  though  the 
Lakeland  High  Schoox  has  offered  business  education  in  soma 
form  or  another  lor  several  yearn,  the  first  question  put 

o  test  in  the  Interviews  involved  whether  or  not  the 
person  interviewed  thought  that  business  education  should 
be  offered,  ^he  ans  er  was  unaminou' 1^  affirmative  among 
all  three  group-.   When  questioned  ar,  to  just  what,  type  of 
business  education  should  be  emphasized,  however,  there  was 
a  broad  difference  of  opinion,   ^he  administrator?  were 
earnest  in  their  contention  that  it  is  not  the  objective 
of  the  high  school  to  give  the  student  specialized  voca- 
tional training.   Instead  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
given  general  business  education  he  could  learn  what 
his  abilities  and  capabilities  are  In  thai  field  of  work 
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and  could  turn  his  pursuits  In  that  direction  after  gradu- 
ation.  Sharing  this  poln  of  view  were  52  per  cent  of  the 
businessmen.   Only  18  per  cent  of  the  businessmen  advocated 
emphasis  on  vocational  business  education,  while  the  reac- 
tion of  the  remaining  oO  per  cen  was  tha  both  vocational 
and  general  should  be  offered  and  the  student  allowed  I  o 
choose  his  preference.   Also  in  favor  of  offering  both 
types  of  training  were  the  rrajority  of  the  teachers  inter- 
viewed, 

The  businessmen  who  favored  general  basinea  edu- 
cation were  of  the  opinion  that  the  '•youngsters"  were  too 
young  to  make  a  decision  as  to  what  they  wanted  go  do 
after  graduation,  and  vocational  educa  ion  would  simply 
be   waste  of  time  if  the  individual  were  to  change  his 
mind  and  enter  ano  her  field.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
were  given  eneral  busin ss  education,  he  would  be  sure  to 
proi  it  by  it  for  two  reasons:   (1)  If  he  does  choose  a 
career  in  business,  he  background  will  be  ver  helpful 
to  him.   (2)  If  he  does  not  choose  business,  the  general 
business  education  necessary  for  life  will  be  his.  'he 
simple  conclusion  drawn  from  this  school  of  thought  Is 
this:  General  business  education  will  fit  more  people. 

^he  vocational  training  advocates  said  that  the 
more  specialized  training  we  can  ^ive  the  student  while 
in  school,  the  bet  er  his  chances  for  securing  a  good 
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position  after  graduation.   They  also  mentioned  that  the 
majority  of  our  graduates  do  no  c,o   to  college  but  ry  to 
find  jobs  i  mediately  af  er  graduation.  Unless  there  is 
some  job  they  can  do  and  do  well,  what  advantage  do  they 
have  over  he  individual  who  did  no   raduate  from  hi  h 
school  at  all? 

And  what  of  those  people  who  favored  offering  both 
the  general  and  vocational  bus In  ss  education  programs? 
Outstanding  in  this  group  were  the  teachers.   Of  course 
under  present  conditions,  the  teachers  realize  that  this 
dual  program  would  be  no  only  impractical  but  Impossible 
as  well.   Teachcr  loads  are  already  too  heavy  and  our 
facilities  would  be  grossly  inadequate.   But  teachers  are 
an  optimistic  lot,  and  they  dream  of  the  day  when  our 
vocational  guidance  program  w^.11  enable  a  student  to  decide 
early  in  school  "what  he  wants  to  be"j  the  day  when 
teacher  loads  will  be  reduced  to  he  point  T.nere  the 
i  eacher  can  work  individually  with  each  of  his  students  to 
help  him  reach  his  objec  Ives;  and  the  day  when  an  ade- 
quate physical  layout  of  equipment  and  supplies  will  be 
provided  to  meet  the  teacher's  need.   If  such  an  extensive 
program  cannot  be  cariied  out  in  high  school  in  the  present 
four  years'  ti  e,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  fifth 
or  even  a  sixth  year. 
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But  to  return  to  the  situation  as  It  stands  at 
present  in  Lakeland,  the  only  ans  er  seems  to  be  to  main- 
tain  an  intensive  program  of  general  business  education 
which  will  be  worth  while  to  all  the  students  who  -~re 
participating. 

Course  of  s>,udy.   Administrators,  teachers,  and 
businessmen  were  questioned  on  .he  advisability  of  teach- 
ing the  fol^wing  courses  in  grades  of  the  high  school 
levels   typewriting,  selling  and  advertising,  secretarial, 
bookkeeping,  and  office  machines.  All  those  interviewed 
were  of  the  opinion  that  typewrit. ing  and  bookkeeping 
should  be  offered.   Several  people  qualified  their  an- 
sw  rs,  however,  by  adding  that  they  thou  ;h  one  year  of 
each  was  sufficient,   "hese  subjects  were  cited  for  their 
general  educat  ional  value  and  recognized  as  not  only 
essential  to  he  raduate  entering  the  busln  ss  world, 
but  equally  helpful  to  he  scudent  in  college  or  the  girl 
who  singly  becomes  a  housewife. 

While  the  greater  percentage  of  businessmen  and 
teachers  interviewed  agreed  that  selling,  secretarial 
tr  inlng,  and  office  machines  should  be  a  part  of  the 
high  school  course  of  ^tudy,  the  adm  nistra;  or;-  pointed 
out  that  those  courses  for  ihe   most  part  should  be 
offered  only  as  the  demand  becomes  -ufficieni  on  the 
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part  of  the  students.   At  the  present   time,  however,  both 
sellin,,  and  secretarial  training  are  offered.  Although 
they  thought  tha;  learning  to  operate  popular  makes  of 
office  machines  would  be  worth-while  training  for  hi 
school  students,  3ev?ral  businessmen  commented  that  the 
cost,  of  such  a  program  would  probably  rouse  the  ire  of  the 
taxpayers,   ^ince  no  equipment  for  such  a  course  is  avail- 
able at  this  time,  Its  inauguration  within  the  near  future 
seems  doubtful. 

Other  courses  other  than  tho?  e  mentioned  in  the 
interview  which  were  suggested  as  additions  to  the  course 
of  study  were i  business  English,  spelling,  office  courtesy, 
general  business  mathematics,  human  relations,  and  a 
transcription  period  to  au  ment  the  teaching  of  shorthand. 

Curriculum  deficiencies  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provement.  All  per :on  Interviewed  were  asked  their 
opinion  as  to  where  the  high  school  was  falling  short  In 
these  four  phases  of  education:   general  knowledge, 
specific  training,  adaptability,  and  dependability. 
Opinion  in  all  three  groups  interviewed  was  almost  per- 
fectly divided  among  the  four  choices,   '"his  then  is. an 
indication  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement all  down  the  line,  Many  of  the  businessmen 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hi  h  school  was  doing  a 
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thorough  job  throughout,  but  educators  should  continue  to 
expend  their  energies  in  a  concerted  effort   o  make  t  lis 
attitude  a  universal  one. 

Special  weaknesses  of  high  school  graduates  as 
pointed  out  by  all  three  groups  include  the  following: 

1.  Weak  in  spelling. 

2.  Improper  attitude  toward  work. 
Need  training  in  courtesy. 

4.  Uninformed  on  modern  business  methods. 

5.  Unable  to  coordinate  subject  mat  er. 

6.  Inability  lo  *ork  with  others, 

7.  Need  more  practice  in  ypewriting. 

8.  Heed  to  meet  higher  standards  in  all  subject-.. 

9.  Inability  to  take  things  seriously. 

10.  Need  greater  familiarity  with  English  language. 

11.  Unable  to  concentrate. 

12.  Lack  of  determination. 

13.  Need  more  vocational  guidance. 

14.  Unwillingness  o   start  at  bottom. 

15.  Need  more  practical  experience. 

In  making  the  survey,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  practically  all  persons  were  able  to  point  out  the 
weaknesses  In  t,he  curriculum,  but  relatively  few  could 
formulate  suggestions  for  improving  the  curriculum. 
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However  the  following  improvements  were  suggested  for 
consideration: 

1.  Emphasize  importance  of  thoroughness. 

2.  Continually  strive  to  get  better-qualified 
teachers, 

3#   Stress  honest  dealing* 

4.  Expansion  of  the  D.  C.  *T.  program. 

5.  Annual  meeting  of  cross- sect  ion  of  adminis- 
trators, teacMers,  and  businessmen. 

6.  Encourage  girls  to  take  bo  h  typing  and  book- 
keeping to  .rain  for  work  in  small  businesses. 

7.  Teachers  keep  up  with  current  methods. 

8.  Require  typing  and  bookkee  ing  for  all  high 
school  students. 

9.  More  trips  to  stores  and  offices  for  ~t  uden  s. 

10.  Set  higher  standards  for  passing  and  graduation. 

11.  testing  program  to  determine  aptitudes. 

12.  Greater  use  of  training  films. 

13.  Invite  successful  businessmen  o  talk  to  classes* 

14.  Do  better  job  of  sellin-  education  to  students. 

15.  Pay  teachers  higher  salaries. 

16.  Formation  of  advisory  comn  t  ee  composed  of  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  and  businessmen. 

17.  Lengthen  the  TChooi  day. 

^hese  weaknesses  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
Involve  no i  only  intellectual  training  but  character 
training  as  well.   This  would  indicate,  therefore,  that  the 
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businessman  la  fully  aware  of  the  obligation  of  the  school 
in  developing  'he  good  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

School -businessman  relationships*   One  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  adm  nis< rat or*  and  teachers  interviewed  and 
88  per  cent  of  the  businessmen  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  businessman  does  have  a  responsibility  in  I  he  develop- 
ment of  a  worth-while  business  education  program  in  the 
hi.<h  school*   Several  businessmen  pointed  out*  however* 
that  the  responsibility  was  a  cooperative  one  rather  than 
one  of  taking  the  lead  in  establishing  school  policies  and 
constructing  a  curriculum* 

The  majority  of  all  three  groups  thought  curriculum 
deficiencies  could  best  be  remedied  by  administrators, 
teachers,  and  businessmen  working  together  toward  that  end* 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  on  the  other  hand,  some  33 
per  cent  of  the  bu-inessmen  thought  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  administrators  and 
teachers.  One  man  exclai  ed,  "Why  include  the  businessman? 
He  has  enough  to  worry  about  already tn  Even  so,  there  was 
evidence  on  every  hand  that  the  businessman  would  be  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  assist  the  administrators  and  teach- 
ers in  curriculum  development  at  any  time  he  was  Invited 
to  do  so* 
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When  asked  to  suggest  procedures  for  improving  hi^h 

school-businessman  relationships,  the  following  replies 

were  prevalent; 

1.   Encourage  businessmen  to  visit  the  high  school 
to  talk  with  teachers  and  studen  s. 

2*   Initiate  an  active  follow-up  program  on  gradu- 
ates now  employed  by  businessmen* 

Annual  em  1 oyer- teacher  meetings* 

4*  Expansion  of  the  D.  C.  ""•  program  (o  include 
more  businessmen  and  more  students. 

5*  Cooperation  with  1  cal  civic  clubs  on  various 
community  projects. 

6.  Field  trips  for  student"  to  local  business 
offices  and  stores* 

7.  Posier  an  Interest  among  businessmen  in  P.  T*,  A* 

8.  Establishment  of  high  school  placement  service* 

9.  Formation  of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
administrators*  teachers,  and  businessmen* 

10*  Ellm  nate  politics  f  om  school  system,  thereby 
creating  more  incentive  for  cooperation  among 
the  businessmen. 

^o  the  investigator,  most  of  the  suggestions  appear 
to  be  sound  and  practical*  With  a  little  community  co- 
operation the  majority  could  easily  be  carried  out  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.   Some  of  the 
plans  are  already  in  existence  and  have  been  used  to  ^ome 
extent,  but  the  remainder  could  be  broadened  to  make  busi- 
ness education  in  the  Lakeland  Hisrh  School  a  commu  ity 
project* 
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High  school  placement  service,  ""lie  businessmen 
were  asked  whether  they  preferred  to  hire  the  superior, 
above  average,  average,  or  below  average  student,  as 
measured  by  academic  standards.   Some  12  per  cent  expresned 
a  preference  for  the  superior  <  tudeni  on  he  grounds  that 
he  coulc  learn  quicker,  would  require  a  shorter  period  of 
training,  and  would  be  more  efficient,   ""nese  men  felt 
that  there  was  an  important  relat  ion  ship  between  the 
individuals  intelligence  and  his  ability  to  learn  new 
things. 

Thirty  per  cent  favored  the  above  average  stud en; 
because  they  thought  he  was  more  flexible  and  adapted 
himself  more  easily  to  the  job,   "'his  -roup  thought  that 
the  superior   udent  was  apt  to  neglect  development  of 
important  personality  traits  which  are  more  often  existent 
in  the  above-average  student.  Another  point  mentioned 
frequently  was  that  the  superior  student  frequently  would 
not  stay  on  the  job  at  the  salary  ;he  bu^ln  saman  could 
afford  to  pay. 

A  majority  of  the  men  interviewed,  58  per  cent, 
declared  a  preference  for  the  average  student  with  plain, 
ordinary  "horse  sense."   "hese  men  felt  that  the  average 
student  i3  more  practical  and  thai  frequently  the  student 
who  excels  in  theory  is  a  comple' e  failure  in  the  business 
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world.   Their  contention  was  that  the  person  with  average 
intelligence  with  a  willingness  to  learn  is  much  more 
adaptable  to  the  job  ihan  the  individual  who  atari s  work 
wi;h  a  belief  that  he  knows  as  much,  if  no  more,  than  his 
employer  already.   Other  quali  ies  attributed  to  the 
average  student  were  that  he  is  more  ambl.ious,  more  ener- 
getic, more  appreciative,  more  obedient,  and  more  socially 
and  athletically  inclined  than  those  falling  in  the  other 
categories. 

Only  20  per  cent  of  the  businessmen  interviewed  had 
ever  used  the  high  school  as  a  source  of  direct  contact  in 
securing  new  employees.   he  remaining  80  per  cent  had 
contacted  the  high  school  studen  s  directly  regarding  em- 
pi  yment,  ei  her  by  means  of  applications  or  recommenda- 
tions f <  om  outside  parties,   ^he  majority  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  these  methods  and  reported  a  higi.  labor 
turnover,  and  90  per  cent  agreed  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  patronize  a  xiigh  school  placement  bureau  if  such 
an  activity  were  in  existence. 

Lakeland  high  School  has  never  sponsored  a  place- 
ment service  in  the  past,  bu  steps  toward  establishment 
of  this  service  will  be  underway  on  a  small  scale  this 
school  year.  The  teachers  believe  that  job  placement 
will  be  advantageous  to  sudents,  businessmen,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole. 
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Summary  and  conclusions.  Changing  trends  In  business 
demand  that  business  education  be  geared  to  these  change- 
In  preparing  student  ,  for  life  In  the  community.  Carefully 
conducted  surveys  may  serve  as  a  basi?  upon  which  to  make 
recommendations  for  curriculum  changes  in  high  school  pro- 
grams, thereby  approaching  an  educational  program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  cobitt  unity. 


CHAP^R  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Every  individual  has  two  main  objectives— -to  secure 
a  llvin  and  to  live  a  life,  ""he  function  of  education, 
in  Its  broad  aspect,  Is  to  promote  these  two  objectives. 

Emphasis  on  curriculum-making  varies  wi  h  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  person.   In  planning  a  curriculum, 
the  mission  of  business  education  should  be  to  nromote  both 
the  objectives.   One  should  no  be  developed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.   Good  oitizenship  is  the  embodiment 
of  both. 

Bates  says^  that  the  9  udent  should  develop  (1)  his 
skills  to  earn  a  living,  and  (2)  a  life  characterized  by 
an  intelligent  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
at  large  so  that  he  can  as  ume  responsibility  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  world. 

In  the  past,  not  enough  stress  was  placed  on  the 
specific,  present-day  needs  of  those  who  are  being  trained. 


1.  Gertrude  A.  Bates,  "Improvement  of  Business  Instruc- 
tion through  a  urvey, "  Balance  Sheet,  (December  1946), 
pi.  146-147. 
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These  needs  may  be  met  through  a  training  program  thai  is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  objectives.  A  well-balanced 
business  education  program  should  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student  personally  and  provide  specialized  vocational 
training. 

The  investigator  is  inclined  to  agree  wi  h  Schacter 
that  a  plea  should  be  made  both  to  school  people  and  busi- 
nessmen to  trlve  to  breach  Lhe  chasm  between  them. 
Interestingly  enough,  that  chasm  is  born  of  an  inferiority 
complex  on  both  sides.  Many  businessmen  feel  this  inferior- 
ity because  of  the  superior  education  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  school  people.   Many  school  people  feel  this 
inferiority  because  of  the  financial  success  of  the  busi- 
nessman.  If  that  chasm  were  to  be  breached,  and  a  better 
understanding  reached  be. ween  businessmen  and  school 
people,  both  sides  would  soon  lose  their  inferiority  com- 
plexes. Each  side  would  be  more  willing  to  help  the  other. 
Both  would  jaln,  as  people  always  do,  f  om  better  under- 
standing. 

Businessmen,  generally  speaking,  are  rather  shy  on 
the  subject  and  need  to  be  wooed  by  school  people;  but 
the  businessman  will  readily  respond.   The  school  people 


1.  H.  V«  Schacter,  "Businessman  Looks  at  the  Schools," 
Kentucky  School  Journal,  (February  1947),  pp.  20-21. 
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will  have  to  make  the  first  advances,   ^hey  are  urged  to  do 
bo;  they  will  find  it  eminently  rewarding. 

^"he  building  of  a  better  education  is  an  all-commun- 
ity job.   Much  of  the  building  will  be  done  in  the  school. 
Much  of  the  leadership  will  come  from  i  he  school,  but  the 
school  will  be  acting  as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
whole— the  educating  community,   ^he  school  will  be  more 
concerned  with  the  ou. comes  of  total  education  than  wl  h 
its  own  ll^es  and  prerogatives.  It  will  eypect  and  demand 
that  the  community  assume  lis  rightful  place  and  perform 
its  inescapable  responsibility,  "he  school  within  the 
community  will  employ  effective  techniques  in  building  a 
curriculum,  planning  teaching  procedures,  and  utilizing 
materials  which  will  meet  the  challenge  of  the  region. 
Nebulous  talk  about  cooper  tive  action  will  be  succeeded 
by  concrete  ways  and  means  of  making  cooperation  actually 
work.  Much  is  now  known  about  those  ways,  and  the  tech- 
niques and  skills  which  are  needed  can  be  developed. 
There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  the  democratic 
way  is  the  efficient  way. 
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Game  of  Businessman       ____ &dd  -ess. 


pe 


iusiness  _ Dats  of  Interview.. 


1„   Do  you  believe  that  business  education  should  be  offered  in  the  high 
school? 

Yes  np 

2.  In  the  high  school  business  education  program,  do  you  think  emphasis 
should  be^placed  on  vocational  business  education  or  ■  ,neral  education? 

Vocational _        Genera  L  Doth 

3.  In  which  of  the  following  fields  do  you  think  the  high  school  should 
offer  training  of  a  vocational  nature? 

Typewri  tin:; Bookkeeping . 

Selling  and  advert  Is  in"  Office  machines__ 

Secretarial  Others , 


As  measured  by  academic  standards,  which  type  of  student  do  you  prefer? 

The  superior m  The  average 

The  above  averags__ The  below  average_ 

>Vhy?_ ,__ 1 . _. . . 


5>.  According  to  your  experience,  in  what  ways  are  the  commercial  department 
graduates  of  the  high  school  lacking  In  business  preparation? 

General  knowledge __  Adap t ab ill t:;_ . 

Specific  training               Dependability 
0  ther  ways__ ., _, ,_______«_______>_-___ . . 


6.   Do  you  chink  the  businessman  has  a  responsibility  in  the  development 
of  t.ne  high  school  commercial  program? 

Ye  s  17  o __ 

Who  do  you  think  is  to  blame  for  deficiencies  in  the  high  school 
commercial  curriculum  as  It  now  stands? 

Administrators Businessmen _ 

Teachers  All  three  grcups 


7.   '.Vhat  suggestions  can  you  offer  for  improving  high  school  business 
education  pro -ran' 


8.   .'.hat  procedures  could  you  suggest  for  improving  high  school-businessman 
relationships? 


9«  Do  you  use  fcho  high  school  as  a  source  to  contact  in  securin."  new 
employees? 

Yes :io 

10.  .Vould  you  Le  willing  to  consider  high  school  graduates  and  students 

if  ;"'h<  >ol  had  a  placement  bureau? 

ho 
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